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THE  WOMAN  VOTER 

MAY,  1917 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  has  one  plank  in  its  platform  and  only  one— votes 
for  the  women  of  New  York  State,  the  women  of  the  United  States  and  the  women 
of  the  world. 


An  Announcement 

ITH  this'  issue  the  Woman  Voter  bids 
farewell  to  its  readers  and  friends.  We 
have  not  fallen  by  the  wayside,  but  in  the  midst 
of  a  successful  career  we  are  cheerfully  going 
out.  Our  going  out  is  in  reality  a  going  in  ;  for 
on  June  2nd,  The  Woman’s  Journal,  The  Na¬ 
tional  Suffrage  News  and  The  Woman  Voter 
merge  their  separate  identities  in  a  new  weekly, 
to  be  published  by  the  Leslie  Woman  Suffrage 
Commission. 

We  believe  that  this  arrangement,  following 
a  well-thought-out  plan,  will  make  for  wider 
suffrage  advancement.  The  new  magazine 
will  retain  all  the  desirable  feature  of  its  con¬ 
stituent  parts,  and  will  have  decided  advant¬ 
ages  peculiarily  its  own ;  not  the  least  of  these 
will  be  the  service  of  writers  connected  with 
the  Educational  Bureau,  established  by  the 
Leslie  Woman  Suffrage  Commission.  Local 
news,  organization  interests  and  features  of 
the  New  York  campaign  will  receive  due  at¬ 
tention,  and  in  this  way  the  work  of  The 
Voter  will  be  continued.  Equitable  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  by  the  business  manage¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  unexpired  Voter  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

The  name  of  the  magazine  and  details  as  to 
price  and  editorial  staff  will  appear  in  the  first 
issue.  We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
publication  will  be  henceforth  the  official 
organ  of  The  National  American  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Association  and  of  all  affiliated  state  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  broad  scope  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  will  make  it  of  great  value  to  every  suf¬ 
fragist.  We  therefore  urge  all  our  Voter 
friends  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  new 
weekly.  Give  it  your  generous  support  and 
practical  good  will.  If  your  Voter  subscription 
has  expired  already,  then  take  a  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  in  the  National  weekly.  When  your 
transferred  subscription  expires,  renew  it 
promptly.  As  a  matter  of  duty,  assist  in  build¬ 
ing  up  a  big  circulation  in  all  the  boroughs 
and  induce  others  to  do  the  same.  It  is  all  for 
the  Cause.  The  wider  suffrage  influence  is 
spread,  the  greater  the  victory  in  November. 


A  Bit  of  History 

HE  WOMAN  VOTER,  now  passing  into 
a  chapter  of  suffrage  history,  must  always 
be  indelibly  associated  with  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  On  February  1st,  1910,  a 
modest  little  publication,  bearing  the  name, 
The  Woman  Voter,  made  its  first  appearance 
as  the  official  organ  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 
party,  organized  the  previous  year.  The  maga¬ 
zine  was  in  pamphlet  form  and  contained  but 
eight  pages,  but  every  word  of  these  pages 
counted.  There  was  no  mention  of  the  editor 
or  editorial  staff,  but  it  was  not  difficult  to 
guess  the  authorship  of  the  “Appeal,”  nor  was 
it  difficult  to  recognize  the  executive  ability 
which  had  drawn  into  active  co-operation  the 
existing  equal  suffrage  organizations. 

In  truth,  the  beginning  of  The  Voter  was 
small,  so,  too,  in  comparison  with  present  con¬ 
ditions,  was  the  beginning  of  the  Party.  The 
organization  had  supplanted  the  parlor  meet¬ 
ing  with  its  outworn  program  of  academic  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  offered  instead  a  plan  of  work 
along  purely  political  lines.  Yet  the  “Appeal” 
was  modest  in  its  requests.  “We  have  set  our 
stint  at  a  $10,000  campaign  fund,  we  have  set 
our  stint  at  a  membership  of  100,000.”  But 
the  machinery  was  completed  and  in  running 
order,  with  city  officers,  borough  officers,  and 
a  leader  in  every  one  of  the  assembly  districts. 
Moreover,  the  magazine  announced  that  a  dele¬ 
gation  was  bound  for  Albany  for  a  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  Judiciary  Committee,  a  delegation  of 
women  unlike  any  the  legislators  had  ever  met, 
but  the  precursor  of  many  delegations  coming 
with  ever  increasing  political  influence.  So  it 
was  that  The  Voter  came  in  with  the  organi¬ 
zation  seven  years  ago,  and  has  worked  faith¬ 
fully  to  advance  the  method  of  political  work 
conceived  by  the  great  brain  of  a  great  leader, 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt. 

The  following  year  the  size  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  was  increased  and  addition  made  to  the 
number  of  pages.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  the  name  of  Mary  R.  Beard  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  editorial  page.  Illustrations 
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and  cartoons  now  became  features  and  enliv¬ 
ened  the  pagest  and  articles  were  published 
which  roused  politicians  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  new  force  in  existence  with  which  they 
had  to  reckon.  The  women  were  voteless,  to 
be  sure,  but  their  organization  was  now  forty 
thousand  strong.  The  women  were  working, 
in  the  open,  in  just  the  same  way  as  the  men 
themselves.  The  Voter  kept  tabs  on  Albany 
and  published  speeches  and  interviews.  Then 
Mrs.  Beard’s  wide  interest  in  social  movements 
was  bringing  the  working  women  into  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Many  articles  on  labor  questions 
concerning  working  conditions  and  pay  of 
women  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the 
first  of  which  was  written  by  Leonora  O’Reilly. 

Some  of  the  early  contributors  were  Prof. 
Seager,  of  Columbia  University;  Vida  Sutton, 
Swinburne  Hale,  Herbert  Merrill,  Dorothy 
Dix,  Harriet  T.  Comstock,  and  Frederic 
Howe.  May  Wilson  Preston  and  Jessie  Banks 
generously  gave  their  service  as  illustrators. 
At  this  time  The  Voter  acquired  the  gay  yellow 
jacket  which  has  adorned  its  sprightly  form 
ever  since,  and  its  advertising  pages  showed 
it  had  a  business  proposition  to  present.  The 
unremitting  work '  which  brought  such  bril¬ 
liant  results  exacted  penalty  of  the  worker,  and 
to  secure  needed  rest  Mrs.  Beard  gave  up  the 
editorship  in  April,  1911,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mrs.  Florence  Woolston,  the  present  editor. 

Just  at  this  time  the  Party  descended  from 
its  lofty  headquarters  in  the  Metropolitan 
Tower,  forsaking  the  aesthetic  campanile  for  a 
floor  in  a  converted  residence  in  34th  street, 
thereby  exchanging  extensive  view  for  front¬ 
age  on  street  and  avenue,  so  that  suffrage  ban¬ 
ners  waved  “Votes  for  Women”  from  both 
vantage  points.  Terribly  crowded  were  these 
headquarters ;  the  Party  was  growing  in  num¬ 
bers  daily.  The  Voter  office  was  a  piece  of  a 
part  of  another  room,  so  limited  in  space  as  to 
preclude  any  unnecessary  walking  about. 

Nevertheless,  excellent  work  was  immedi¬ 
ately  inaugurated  in  this  box  of  an  office.  The 
Woman  Suffrage  Amendment  had  just  been 
tabled  by  a  political  trick  in  the  Legislature, 
and  this  incident  afforded  opportunity  for  in¬ 
cisive  writing.  The  wonderful  May  parade  of 
the  same  year  had  set  many  people  thinking 
hard ;  it  had  brought  many  additions  to  the 


Party  ranks,  and  had  also  given  legislators 
food  for  thought.  It  was  a  golden  opportunity, 
and  Mrs.  Woolston  made  use  of  it  to  the  full¬ 
est  extent;  she  enforced  the  lesson  of  the 
parade,  she  gave  politicians  their  day  in  court 
by  printing  verbatim  interviews.  And  The 
Voter  grew  in  importance  as  well  as  grace. 

This  growth  presently  demanded  an  .edi¬ 
torial  staff,  and  after  The  Newsletter,  the  State 
Suffrage  organ,  was  incorporated  with  The 
Voter,  our  reading  public  was  informed  that 
besides  the  editor-in-chief,  the  magazine  boast¬ 
ed  a  state  editor,  a  labor  editor,  an  assembly 
district  editor,  and  an  art  editor,  so  that  every 
phase  of  suffrage  activity  was  covered.  Writers 
of  authority  discussed  moral  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  suffrage  is  concerned — child 
welfare,  the  teachers  equal  pay  movement,  fac¬ 
tory  conditions,  discrimination  in  the  laws,  the 
protection  of  women,  and  defects  of  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  night  court,  and  allied  subjects, 
but  always  in  a  spirit  of  absolute  fairness.  In 
the  same  way,  partisanship  has  been  eliminat¬ 
ed  in  dealing  with  political  situations.  No  can¬ 
didate  has  ever  been  opposed  in  the  Voter  be¬ 
cause  of  his  political  affiliations;  his  vote  and 
record  have  been  given  as  a  matter  of  informa¬ 
tion  derived  from  the  person  himself  and  with¬ 
out  comment.  The  Voter  has  always  played 
the  game  fairly. 

Besides  general  oversight,  Mrs.  Woolston 
employed  her  pen  in  furthering  campaigns  in 
other  states,  and  in  setting  forth  wrongs  and 
inequalities  in  the  lot  of  women  of  every  class 
which  must  continue  as  long  as  they  are  vote¬ 
less.  One  of  Mrs.  Woolston’s  clever  ideas  was 
the  establishment  of  the  department — the  suf¬ 
fragist’s  joy — “With  Our  Allies — The  Antis,” 
probably  not  highly  appreciated  by  those  who 
“fear  the  burden  of  the  ballot.” 

As  temporary  occupant  of  the  editorial  chair, 
the  writer  at  this  time  of  the  passing  of  The 
Voter,  bears  hearty  testimony  to  the  ability 
with  which  the  magazine  has  been  conducted ; 
to  the  vision  which  has  seen  the  spiritual  side 
of  our  cause ;  to  the  consecration  and  devotion 
which  Mrs.  Woolston  has  brought  to  the 
work;  to  the  cheery  spirit  which  overcame 
difficulties ;  to  the  patience  and  perseverance 
which  made  our  sunshine  yellow  journal  a 
powerful  factor  in  forwarding  a  great  world 
movement. 

Adaline  W.  Sterling, 

Acting  Editor. 
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Woman’s  Working  Day  in 

War  Time 

Maud  Nathan 

President ,  Consumers’s  League  of  the  City  of  N ew  York 


ONE  of  the  old  time  sophistries,  repeated 
as  an  excuse  for  not  enfranchising  women, 
was  the  statement  that  “government  is  based 
on  force  and  women  are  unable  to  defend  their 
country  in  case  of  war.”  The  present  war  has 
proven  the  fallacy  of  such  an  argument.  None 
of  the  government  officials  of  the  belligerent 
countries  would  care  to  assert  that  women  are 
not  doing  their  share  of  defense  work. 

In  our  own  country  the  women  are  mobiliz¬ 
ing  for  active  duty  quite  as  rapidly  as  are  the 
men,  and  in  our  national  emergency,  industry 
will  become  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
the  labor  of  women. 

In  their  enthusiasm,  in  their  patriotic  zeal, 
it  is  natural  that  employees  should  show  a  de¬ 
sire  to  co-operate  with  manufacturers  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  abolish  all  restriction  of  working 
hours ;  it  would,  however,  be  a  very  serious 
mistake  not  to  profit  by  the  recent  experiences 
of  Great  Britain.  There  it  was  found  that  the 
output  of  factories  was  actually  lessened  by 
working  the  employees  seven  days  a  week; 
more  was  produced  in  the  plants  when  the 
workers  worked  only  six  days  and  had  one  day 
of  rest.  In  factories  where  women  were  wind¬ 
ing  bobbins  twelve  hours  a  day,  the  output  was 
five  per  cent  less  than  when  the  hours  were 
decreased  to  ten.  When  the  hours  were  further 
decreased  to  eight,  the  output  increased  eight 
per  cent. 

Here  is  actual  proof,  therefore,  that  the 
shorter  working  day  makes  for  greater  effici¬ 
ency,  and  that  it  is  a  very  short-sighted  policy 
which  would  increase  working  hours,  increase 
fatigue,  increase  ill  health,  and  at  the  same 
time  decrease  output,  decrease  efficiency  and 
decrease  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

It  seems  difficult,  however,  to  persuade  our 
legislators  to  study  these  facts  for  themselves. 
The  Johnson  Bill  (Assembly,  Int.  No.  1684), 
now  pending  in  our  State  Legislature,  seeks  to 
abolish  the  54  hours  law  for  women  and  girls, 
the  rest  period  at  night  and  the  weekly  day  of 
rest.  There  would  be  absolutely  no  statutory 
limit  to  hours  during  war  time. 


The  Bill  gives  the  Industrial  Commission  full 
power  to  break  down  all  the  labor  laws  now 
protecting  women  and  children  and  to  make 
any  rules  they  see  fit  for  various  establish¬ 
ments  or  classes  of  establishments.  Moreover, 
the  Commission’s  powers  would  be  autocratic, 
since  they  would  not  be  required  to  give  pub¬ 
licity  on  any  proposed  action,  nor  to  hold  pub¬ 
lic  hearings,  nor  to  make  intensive  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  plants  applying  for  exemption, 
either  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  (whether 
suitable  for  women),  or  the  condition  of  the 
premises,  nor  to  ascertain  whether  there  be 
actually  a  shortage  of  labor. 

The  Bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  go  far 
beyond  the  recommendation  of  the  Council 
for  National  Defense,  which  urged  that  “no 
departure  from  the  present  standards  in  State 
laws  affecting  labor  should  be  taken  without 
declaration  of  the  Council  that  such  departure 
is  essential  for  the  effective  pursuit  of  national 
defense.”  The  gains  in  industrial  legislation, 
so  laboriously  won  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  are  in  danger  of  being  swept  away  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  unless  we  protest  that  no 
such  radical  change  be  made  without  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  full  public  discussion.  We  should 
endeavor  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such 
costly  errors  of  judgment  as  the  other  warring 
nations  have  made,  to  their  bitter  cost,  and 
have  been  obliged  to  retrieve. 

If  women  were  the  constituents  of  our  State 
legislators  we  would  undoubtedly  have  more 
influence ;  under  present  circumstances  we  can 
only  use  our  “indirect  influence”  in  the  matter, 
although  the  proposed  legislation  has  a  very 
direct  influence  upon  the  lives  of  a  very  large 
number  of  women. 


To  secure  the  equal  rights  of  every  one  of 
the  ten  million  people  of  New  York  State  is 
the  end  and  object  of  all  that  we  do,  and  an 
affirmation  of  the  sacredness  of  all  those 
equal  and  inalienable  individual  rights  is 
the  primary  maxim  of  political  morality 
which  is  to  direct  our  conduct. 

Elihu  Root,  at  the  Opening  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention,  1915. 
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THE  WOMAN  VOTER 


Woman  Struggle  in  Russia 

Louis  S.  Friedland 

Associate  Editor,  The  Russian  Review 


THE  present  government  of  Russia  has 
promised  women  the  vote.  The  statement 
of  their  right  is  explicit  and  unequivocal.  What 
is  more,  the  women  of  Russia  are  to  exercise 
the  privilege — unique  for  women — of  helping  to 
determine  the  form  of  government  in  their 
country.  They  will  vote,  according  to  present 
plans,  for  representatives  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  which  is  to  decide  whether  Russia 
is  to  be  a  limited  monarchy  or  a  republic. 
When  the  Provisional  Government  announced 
its  purpose  of  enfranchising  women,  many  a 
doubting  Thomas  in  America  said,  “Oh,  well, 
promises  are  cheap.  The  new  leaders  are 
ready  to  promise  everything  in  these  ticklish 
times.”  What  is  the  reality,  then? 

One  may  admit  that  the  new  leaders  realize 
that  the  success  of  liberal  principles  in  Russia 
depends  on  the  stability  of  the  Provisional 
Government.  They  are  prepared  to  take  any. 
reasonable  step  to  avoid  embarrassment.  But 
we  must  remember  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  woman  situation  in  Russia  to  embarrass 
the  government :  no  firm,  strongly  organized 
suffrage  movement,  no  militant  body  of  women 
seeking  to  enforce  the  issue.  Of  course  there 
are  ardent  suffragists  in  Russia;  men  and  wo¬ 
men  ;  and  the  need  for  woman  suffrage  has 
long  been  preached  by  the  intellectuals  of  both 
sexes.  More  than  once,  Miliukov,  the  new 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (who,  like  Mr.  As¬ 
quith  in  England,  had  to  be  converted  by  the 
logic  of  events)  debated  the  question  in  public 
with  his  wife,  a  suffragist.  But  there  was  no 
exigency  in  the  situation  to  force  the  hand  of 
the  government,  nothing  to  make  it  promise 
the  reform  as  a  measure  of  political  expediency. 

The  plan  to  grant  women  the  right  of  suf¬ 
frage  was  not  advanced  by  irresponsible  radi¬ 
cals.  The  Russian  cabinet  that  is  laying  broad 
the  bases  for  progress  in  Russia  is  composed 
to  a  large  extent  of  men  of  conservative  tem¬ 
perament  and  tendencies.  Miliukov  is  not  a 
radical;  nor  is  Guchkov,  or  Rodzianko,  the 
President  of  the  Duma.  And  yet  this  cabinet 
has  not  hesitated  to  place  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  among  the  reforms  that  demand  im¬ 
mediate  adoption.  Here  is  a  progressivism,  a 
consciousness  of  the  true  body  politic  that  puts 
to  shame  our  conservatives  in  America  who 
refuse  to  be  taught  by  the  growth  of  democracy 
in  Europe. 


Women  in  Russia  have  earned  the  right  of 
suffrage.  As  is  true  in  all  countries,  I  believe,, 
they  are  the  mothers  of  men.  In  Russia  they 
have  played  an  important  part  in  all  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  movements.  They  have  been  lead¬ 
ers,  and  workers  in  the  ranks, — and  every 
writer  and  poet  of  Russia,  from  Pushkin  down 
to  the  present,  has  paid  his  tribute  to  their  de¬ 
votion  and  unselfish  service.  Russian  women 
of  the  intellectual  classes,  like  our  American 
women  of  the  same  type,  combine  the  quality 
of  practicality  with  an  intelligent  interest  in 
ideas.  And  altogether  with  these  traits  Rus¬ 
sian  women  have  a  fine  sensibility  and  a  deep 
emotional  power.  As  most  of  the  old-style  in¬ 
telligentsia  among  the  men  were  sadly  deficient 
on  the  practical  side,  they  came  to  rely  on  their 
women.  It  was  natural  for  Russian  women 
of  this  class  to  become  leaders,  because,  like 
women  everywhere,  they  had  to  deal  com¬ 
petently  with  the  everyday  business  of  life, — 
without  losing  the  idealism  that  dreams  great 
dreams. 

Then,  when  the  Great  War  came,  the 
women  of  Russia  shouldered  the  added  burdens 
that  they  always  have  to  bear  in  critical  times. 
Read  Hugh  Walpole’s  The  Dark  Forest,  and 
you  will  get  some  faint  idea  of  their  cheerful 
sacrifices  for  their  country.  In  Russia,  as  in 
all  the  belligerent  countries,  women  are  spend¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  state ;  no 
duty  is  too  hard,  no  work  too  menial.  They  are 
nurses,  factory-workers,  ammunition  makers, 
mine  hands,  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  gatherers  of 
the  harvests.  And  those  who  are  mothers 
must,  in  addition,  carry  on  their  household 
duties  and  rear  the  young.  They  are  citizens 
indeed ;  England  is  about  to  acclaim  them  such. 
And  in  Russia,  when  the  revolution  at  last  be¬ 
came  a  reality,  one  of  the  first  thoughts  of  the 
new  government  was  to  include  women  in  the 
electorate. 

Is  the  proposed  reform  in  Russia  merely  a 
reward  for  faithful  service  rendered?  Not  at 
all.  The  plan  to  enfranchise  women  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  sane,  balanced  forethought.  It  is  not 
alone  a  further  recognition  of  human  rights,  a 
measure  of  social  justice ;  it  is  dictated  by  a 
sedulous  regard  for  the  safety  of  the  state. 
Women  are  to  be  given  the  vote  for  the  good 
of  Russia.  That  country  is  about  to  enter  on 
a  period  of  reconstruction  along  democratic 
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lines.  The  problems  that  face  the  country  are 
grave,  and  by  no  means  easy  of  solution.  There 
are  economic,  industrial  and  educational  prob¬ 
lems — a  readjustment  in  every  phase  of  social 
activity.  The  leaders  realize  the  tremendous 
task  that  lies  before  them.  They  realize  that 
they  must  enlist  the  free  energy  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  secure  safe  anchorage  for  the  new  ship 
of  state.  They  know  that  many  of  the  press¬ 
ing  and  most  serious  problems  can  never  be 
settled  without  the  aid  of  women.  They  are 
fully  aware,  too,  that  each  and  every  problem 
has  its  direct  bearing  on  the  women  of  the 
country.  They  see  that  votes  for  women 
mean  votes  for  Russia — more  power,  more 
counsel,  more  energy,  a  finer  co-operation. 

Are  the  women  of  Russia  prepared  for  suf¬ 
frage  ?  I  have  often  wondered  about  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  preparation  for  suffrage.  In  the  case  of 
men  it  seems  to  mean  the  ability  to  reach  the 
age  of  twenty-one  (in  the  United  States),  or 
twenty-five  (in  England).  I  am  convinced 
that  women  will  have  no  difficulty  in  meeting 
this  modest  requirement  of  longevity.  Of  course, 
the  educated  women  of  Russia  are,  culturally, 
the  equals  of  our  finest  type  of  intellectual  men 
and  women.  But  we  must  remember  that,  in 
Russia,  three-fourths  of  the  people  belong  to 
the  peasant  class.  The  women  of  this  class 
are  not  inferior  to  their  men  folk ;  in  fact,  those 
who  know  best  claim  that  the  peasant  women 
excel  their  husbands  in  common  sense  and 
business  ability.  In  Russia,  an  agricultural 


country,  the  communal  mode  of  life  still  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  provinces.  Under  such  a  system 
women  participate  actively  in  all  community 
undertakings.  Their  interests  and  their  work 
are  not  confined  to  the  four  walls  that  enclose 
the  domestic  hearth.  They  have  acquired 
a  sense  and  an  understanding  of  community 
life  side  by  side  with  their  men.  But  the 
great  majority  of  the  peasants,  men  and 
women,  lack  one  important  requirement  to  in¬ 
telligent  appreciation  of  the  larger,  national 
issues.  They  are  unable  to  read  and  write. 
Here  is  where  our  women  are  immeasurably 
their  superiors. 

To  an  American  viewing  the  present  Russian 
situation,  particularly  as  affecting  the  women, 
comparisons  suggest  themselves  that  are  by 
no  means  gratifying.  In  Russia  the  practical 
men  of  affairs  realize  that  a  representative  de¬ 
mocracy  based  on  manhood  suffrage  is  only 
half  a  democracy,  biased,  incomplete,  slipshod. 
In  our  land,  surely  we  have  grave  problems 
to  settle.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  muddle 
along.  We  must  look  sharp,  or  the  European 
democracies  will  outstrip  us  in  every  way.  The 
need  for  woman’s  active  participation  in  the 
country  s  affairs  and  in  the  world’s  business  is 
one  of  the  clear,  definite  lessons  of  the  great 
war.  Will  our  legislators,  will  the  men  of 
America  hasten  to  enfranchise  our  women  so 
that  all  Americans  may  work  for  the  common 
weal,  for  a  better  democracy,  and  a  finer  life? 


Battle-Hymn  of  the  Republic 


Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of 
the  Lord : 

He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the 
grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 

He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  His 
terrible  swift  sword ; 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  Him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred 
circling  camps ; 

They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening 
dews  and  damps ; 

I  can  read  His  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim 
and  flaring  lamps ; 

His  day  is  marching  on. 


I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished 
rows  of  steel: 

“As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you 
my  grace  shall  deal ; 

Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  ser¬ 
pent  with  his  heel, 

Since  God  is  marching  on.” 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall 
never  call  retreat ; 

He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His 
judgment-seat ; 

Oh,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him !  be  jub¬ 
ilant,  my  feet ! 

Our  God  is  marching  on. 


In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born 
across  the  sea, 

With  a  glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures 
you  and  me: 

As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to 
make  men  free. 

While  God  is  marching  on. 

— Julia  Ward  Howe. 
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Suffragists 

ONE  of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly  appointed 
head  of  the  Food  Board  of  the  United 
States,  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  is  the  appeal  to  the 
women  of  the  country  for  help  and  co-operation 
in  his  plans  for  the  elimination  of  waste. 

“Our  allies  have  eliminated  waste  and  are 
depriving  themselves  to-day,  and  it  is  not  less 
our  duty  than  theirs,”  ran  Commissioner 
Hoover’s  appeal.  “Among  our  allies  the  women 
are  working  as  hard  as  the  men.  There  is  no 
body  of  women  in  the  world  so  capable  of 
rising  to  an  emergency  as  American  women, 
nor  is  there  any  problem  so  peculiarly  capable 
of  solution  by  them  as  the  elimination  of 
waste.” 

But  before  this  call  came,  on  February  25th 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Organization,  foreseeing  that 
no  assistance  could  be  more  essential  in  the 
present  crisis,  offered  this  very  service  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  went  still  further  and  prepared  for 
action  by  appointing  Mrs.  Helen  Guthrie  Mil¬ 
ler,  of  Columbus,  Missouri,  as  its  national 
chairman  for  Thrift  and  the  Elimination  of 
Waste. 

Mrs.  Miller,  Chairman  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  Thrift  Committee,  is  specially  equip¬ 
ped  for  her  task  by  natural  endowment,  edu¬ 
cation  and  administrative  experience.  She  is 
first  Vice-president  of  the  National  Suffrage 
Association,  the  wife  of  Professor  Walter 
McNab  Miller,  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
and  has  been  herself  a  student  in  foreign  uni¬ 
versities,  among  them  Prague,  Paris,  and  Lon¬ 
don.  While  living  in  Reno  where  her  husband 
was  a  practicing  physician,  Mrs.  Miller  or¬ 
ganized  the  first  Red  Cross  Society  of  the 
State  of  Nevada.  Among  the  public  positions 
she  has  held  are  chairman  of  the  Missouri 
Public  Health  Commission,  member  of  the 
Governor’s  Anti-Tuberculosis  Committee,  and 
also  member  of  the  Missouri  State  Board  of 
Health.  She  was  also  organizer  of  the  work 
for  pure  food  in  the  General  Federation  of 
Woman’s  Clubs. 

Mrs.  Miller’s  program,  laid  out  some  weeks 
ago,  harmonizes  with  Mr.  Hoover’s  more  recent 
suggestions.  “Food  waste  is  public  scandal, 
declares  the  Commissioner.  Already  Mrs. 
Miller  had  said  by  way  of  exhortation  to  the 
2,000,000  women  of  the  National:  “Take  ac- 


for  Thrift 

count  of  stock.  Don’t  put  things  on  your  table 
for  show  or  for  aesthetic  gratification.  Elim¬ 
inate  frills,  come  right  down  to  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  life.  Get  the  most  out  of  your  food 
for  the  sake  of  your  children.  A  nation  of 
under  nourished  people  can  win  neither  in  war 
nor  peace.  Select  the  family’s  food  for  its 
nutritive  value.  When  you  don’t  know  how 
to  do  this,  get  books  and  study  dietetics.”  Sup¬ 
plementing  practical  advice  by  practical  ac¬ 
tion,  Mrs.  Miller  has  sent  out  a  list  of  such 
books. 

Comprehended  in  the  program  is  the  co-op¬ 
eration  of  each  State  University  and  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  Mrs.  Miller’s  far- 
reaching  plans  by  scientific  suggestion  and 
practical  guidance.  Suffrage  headquarters  and 
school  houses  are  to  be  requisitioned  for  prac¬ 
tical  lectures  on  preparation,  use  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  food.  Canning  clubs  will  be  encour¬ 
aged.  Committees  with  skilled  leaders  will 
investigate  and  report  on  market  conditions ; 
health  officers,  nurses,  dietitians  and  country 
farm  managers  will  be  enlisted  as  speakers. 
Mrs.  Miller  had  already  suggested  to  her  as¬ 
sistants  that  foods  peculiar  to  our  country, 
such  as  corn  meal,  be  used  that  there  might  be 
a  larger  supply  of  wheat  flour  for  the  Allies 
who  do  not  know  how  to  make  corn  bread. 

Quick  and  efficient  action  all  along  the  front 
in  the  fight  against  waste  and  extravagance  is 
the  slogan  of  Mrs.  Miller’s  Thrift  Committee. 
The  need  of  systematic,  sustained  action  is  in¬ 
sistent.  The  problem  before  us  is  such  con¬ 
servation  of  food  that  the  country  may  feed 
not  only  its  own  people,  but  those  of  the  allies, 
and  may  continue  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
helpless  inhabitants  of  lands  devastated  by  war. 
The  task  is  gigantic  and  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  devotion  and  self-sacrifice.  The  ardent 
advocates  of  waste  elimination  proclaim  their 
belief  that,  “one  enemy  to  American  progress 
that  of  ‘doing  things  rather  more  or  less’  may 
get  routed  by  these  war  preparations.” 

In  Mrs.  Miller’s  call  to  service,  her  opening 
sentence  is  indicative  of  the  temper  of  her  pro¬ 
gram  and  expressive  of  its  resoluteness : 

“Modern  war  means  bending  all  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  all  the  people  toward  a  common  end. 
Some  serve  their  country  best  by  fighting, 
others  by  working — all  can  serve  by  saving  and 
the  American  women  must  lead  the  way.” 

Can  there  be  question  of  the  response?  Our 
women  have  never  yet  failed  in  time  of  stress. 
We  shall  do  our  bit  for  country  by  both  saving 
and  working. 
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Senate  Hearing  on  the  Federal 

Amendment 


EXHIBITING  the  flags  of  22  nations  that 
have  granted  woman  suffrage  by  action  of 
their  central  governments,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chap¬ 
man  Catt,  president  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  and  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  on  April 
20th  argued  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
W  oman  Suffrage  for  the  passage  of  the  federal 
suffrage  amendment  as  a  measure  of  war  ex¬ 
pediency  as  well  as  justice.  The  members  of 
the  committee,  of  which  Senator  Jones  of 
New  Mexico  is  chairman,  were  obviously  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  words  of  the  distinguished  suf¬ 
frage  leader,  and  of  their  colleagues  who  had 
preceded  her.  The  hearing  room,  in  the  Senate 
Office  Building,  was  crowded  to  overflowing, 
and  the  audience  included  many  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  expect  later  to  be 
,  called  upon  to  vote  upon  the  amendment. 

Representative  Jeannette  Rankin  of  Montana, 
the  only  woman  speaker  besides  Mrs.  Catt,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  difficulties  of  amending  state  con¬ 
stitutions,  and  the  consequent  need  for  federal 
action.  Senator  Walsh,  also  of  Montana,  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  ablest  constitutional  law¬ 
yers  in  the  Senate,  argued  for  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  measure  and  against  the  states- 
rights  objections.  Senators  Shafroth  and 
Thomas  of  Colorado,  the  latter  ex-chairman  of 
the  committee,  Pittman  of  Nevada,  Johnson 
of  California,  Smoot  of  Utah,  Chamberlain  of 
Oregon,  and  Kendrick  of  Wyoming,  rounded 
out  the  case  by  answering  the  other  alleged 
objections  to  equal  suffrage,  pointing  to  the 
experience  of  their  own  states  in  proof  of  their  * 
arguments. 

The  flags  which  waved  before  the  august 
senators  as  an  object  lesson  in  behalf  of  woman 
suffrage  were  those  of  Great  Britain,  including 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales,  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  Honduras,  South 
Africa;  Scandinavia,  including  Norway,  Swed¬ 
en,  Denmark,  Finland,  Iceland;  France;  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  Netherlands  ;  Mexico ;  Porto  Rico  ;  Hawaii ; 
Burmah. 

In  each  and  all  of  these  countries  full  or  par¬ 
tial  measure  of  suffrage  has  been  granted  by 
act  of  the  central  government. 

Mrs.  Catt,  speaking  of  women’s  efficiency  as 
a  war  time  asset,  pointed  to  the  crippling  of 
efficiency  by  political  disfranchisement,  and 


the  cheapening  of  woman  in  her  own  eyes  and 
the  eyes  of  the  government  by  that  disfran¬ 
chisement.  “To-day,”  she  said,  “women,  the 
greatest  force  our  nation  possesses  for  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  public  sentiment,  are  asked  to  mob¬ 
ilize  their  forces  in  aid  of  a  government  which 
has  wronged  them. 

“  The  grievance  which  every  thinking,  self- 
respecting  woman  feels  is  the  discrimination 
which  invites  to  our  land  the  men  of  all  nations 
of  earth,  naturalizes  them  after  a  five  years’ 
residence,  automatically  enfranchises  them 
under  all  state  constitutions,  and  then  com¬ 
mands  American  women  to  seek  the  ballot  at 
their  hands.  In  no  other  country  thus  far  has 
a  referendum  to  a  general  electorate  been  de¬ 
manded  ;  in  no  other  country  could  it  happen 
that  native  women  would  be  forced  to  plead 
with  rften  of  other  races  and  nationalities  for 
their  vote.” 

Comparing  state  referenda  with  the  federal 
loute,  Mrs.  Catt  said:  “It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  19  states  have  voted  on  woman  suf¬ 
frage  referenda  during  the  past  five  years,  of 
which  only  six  were  won.  In  several  of  the 
remaining  thirteen,  the  defeat  was  definitely 
traceable  to  the  foreign  vote,  organized  under 
the  direction  of  the  unscrupulous  native  born. 
We  are  opposed  to  the  denial  of  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  by  prowling  U-boats,  and  we  are 
equally  opposed  to  the  denial  of  the  vote  to  half 
our  people  by  piratical,  submarine  election 
methods.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  act  at 
once.  We  are  outstripped  in  the  march  of 
this  question  from  further  treatment  of  this 
progress  which  was  inaugurated  by  our  coun¬ 
try.  If  we  are  to  recover  place,  there  must  be 
a  ‘wake  up  America’  and  that  at  once. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  the 
mumbo  jumbo  of  sectionalism  states  rights, 
political  party  balance,  and  other  forms  of 
mental  anaesthesia,  used  to  quiet  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  otherwise  progressive  men,  become 
mere  junk  to  be  cast  out  of  our  national 
thought.  They  represent  not  principles,  but 
excuses.  Posterity  will  not  respect  them  as 
suitable  causes  for  delay;  posterity  will  take 
note  of  the  date  when  the  American  Republic 
did  its  duty  by  its  women — a  duty  that  had  al¬ 
ways  been  inevitable.” 
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Suffrage  is  Marching  On 


TO  “Little  Rhody”  belongs  the  honor  of 
making  the  first  dent  in  the  anti-suffrage 
wall  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  Spirit  of  76 
which  is  seeking  to  arouse  America  must  have 
exercised  its  influence  on  the  legislators,  for,  on 
the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of  Paul  Revere’s 
Ride,  Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  Thirteen  Orig¬ 
inal  Colonies,  gave  its  women  the  right  of 
presidential  suffrage.  Carrying  out  the  histori¬ 
cal  idea,  Governor  Beeckman  signed  the  bill 
on  the  eve  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-second 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

The  bill  had  already  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  32  to  3,  and  came  up  for  action  in  the 
House  on  April  17th.  Four  hours  of  debate 
preceded  the  roll  call.  For  the  measure,  Rep-  - 
resentative  Jennings  of  Cranston  made  a  for¬ 
cible  speech,  saying,  “Woman  suffrage  is  no 
longer  a  question  that  can  be  fooled  with.  We 
to-day  owe  it  to  the  country,  to  the  State,  to 
the  womanhood  of  Rhode  Island,  to  our  own 
sense  of  duty  and  self-respect,  to  fool  with  it  no 
longer.  The  political  party,  the  man  in  public 
life,  who  plays  with  this  question  is  playing 
with  fire.” 

Of  course,  on  the  opposing  side,  the  “Elon” 
type  of  legislator  was  present  in  the  person  of 
Representative  Sumner  of  Providence,  who 
yielded  to  no  one  in  his  admiration  of  the  sex, 
but  who  found  the  women’s  efforts  in  favor  of 
the  bill  “in  some  instances  pestilential.”  The 
Democratic  leader,  Mr.  Geary,  supported  the  bill 
and  only  regretted  that  it  did  not  confer  full 
suffrage,  and  the  Democratic  members  gener¬ 
ally  followed  his  example.  When  the  roll  was 
called,  the  vote  was  71  to  20,  and  the  waiting 
women  greeted  the  clerk’s  announcement  with 
such  a  burst  of  applause  that  the  Speaker  was 
obliged  to  rap  vigorously  for  order. 

Governor  Beeckman  who  advocated  the  ex- 
tesion  of  suffrage  to  women  in  his  inaugural 
address,  made  this  significant  comment  after 
signing  the  bill :  “I  am  delighted  that  the  suf¬ 
frage  bill  has  passed.  It  is  no  more  than  a  just 
recognition  of  the  splendid  work  which  women 
are  doing  in  so  many  fields  of  activity  all  over 
the  world.  And  I  am  proud  because  this  act 
places  Rhode  Island  squarely  in  the  progressive 
ranks  as  the  first  State  east  of  the  Alleghanies 
to  extend  suffrage  to  women.” 

Right  on  top  of  the  Rhode  Island  victory 
followed  the  news  that  Michigan  had  passed 
the  Presidential  suffrage  bill  as  its  patriotic 
contribution  to  the  “Wake  up  America”  move¬ 
ment.  The  bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Damon,  passed  the  Michigan  Senate  on 


March  21st  by  a  vote  of  22  to  7.  The  favorable 
passage  and  the  big  majority  were  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  a  decision  by  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  Groesbeck  that  the  Federal  Constitution 
delegates  to  the  States  the  power  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  presidential  electors,  and 
nothing  in  the  State  constitution  prevents  the 
Legislature  from  giving  women  the  presi¬ 
dential  vote.  The  announcement  of  this 
opinion  resulted  in  the  immediate  addition  to 
the  suffrage  column  of  seven  men  who  the  day 
before  had  opposed  the  bill  on  the  ground  of 
unconstitutionality.  Oratory  was  confined  to 
the  opponents  of  the  measure,  whose  efforts 
for  a  referendum  failed  signally.  The  good 
work  was  completed  by  the  House,  and  on 
April  19th  suffragists  held  jubilee  over  the 
news  Michigan  women  would  be  presidential 
voters  in  1920. 

But  April  19th  had  a  surprise  in  store  in 
the  “waking  up”  line.  While  we  were  rejoic¬ 
ing  over  Michigan,  the  news  was  already  on 
the  way  that  the  Norton  Bill  had  passed  the 
Nebraska  Senate  granting  women  the  right  to 
vote  for  presidential  electors,  for  country  of¬ 
ficers,  except  county  judge,  and  for  city  and 
village  officers  not  created  by  the  State  con¬ 
stitution.  The  vote  was  19  to  10  with  two  fav¬ 
orable  senators  absent.  The  bill  goes  into 
effect  July  1st. 

Of  the  opposition  speakers  Senator  Mattes 
of  Otoe  rivalled  our  own  Elon  in  a  cryptic  sen¬ 
tence :  “Suffrage,”  he  said,  “is  like  grafting 
an  American  beauty  rose  on  the  rotten  stump 
of  politics.” 

Again  the  map  must  be  changed,  and  the 
figures  be  brought  up  to  date,  since  suffrage 
persists  in  marching  on. 

On  January  1st  of  this  year  women  had  a 
voice  in  choosing  ninety-one  electoral  votes. 
In  less  than  four  months  they  have  a  voice  in 
choosing  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  elector¬ 
al  votes,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Bills  for  full 
suffrage  have  passed  the  legislatures  of  Iowa 
and  North  Dakota,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
both  bills  will  have  smooth  sailing  through 
next  year’s  legislatures  and  will  be  voted  upon 
in  the  autumn  of  1918.  Triumphantly  suffrage 
is  marching  along,  despite  croakings  of  those 
opposed  for  special  reasons,  and  in  spite  of 
direful  predictions  of  the  women  who  wish 
“exemption  from  responsibility.”  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  of  States  where  women  will  vote  for 
president  in  1920  is  commended  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  suffragists.  The  population  figures  are 
based  on  United  States  Census  Bulletin  No. 
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133,  1916,  and  are 

compiled  by  Mary  Sumner 

Boyd,  statistician 

of  the  National 

American 

Woman  Suffrage  Association: 

Estimated 

State 

Female  Popula- 

Electoral 

tion  over  21  yrs. 

Vote 

Arizona  . .  . . 

.  48,419 

3 

*Arkansas  . 

.  355,514 

9 

California  . 

.  872,802 

13 

Colorado  . 

.  264,647 

6 

Idaho  . 

.  105,146 

4 

Illinois  . 

. 1,699,160 

29 

Indiana  . 

.  800,484 

15 

Kansas  . 

.  471,854 

10 

Michigan  . 

.  848,916 

15 

Montana . 

.  103,975 

4 

Nebraska . 

.  318,392 

8 

Nevada  . 

.  26,611 

3 

North  Dakota  .  . 

.  157,903 

5 

Ohio  . 

. 1,496,225 

24 

Oregon  . 

.  221,008 

5 

Rhode  Island  .  .  . 

.  185,030 

5 

Utah  . 

.  100,646 

4 

Washington  .  .  .  . 

.  444,919 

7 

Wyoming . 

.  37,146 

3 

19 . 

.  8,557,308 

172 

’Arkansas  has  primary  presidential  suffrage,  which 
is  practically  the  same  as  presidential  suffrage,  as 
the  state  has  only  one  political  party. 

Every  Woman’s  Right 

HERE  will  always  be  many  women,  as 
there  are  many  men,  who  are  indifferent  to 
'voting.  For  a  time,  perhaps  always,  there  will 
Re  a  larger  percentage  of  this  indifference 
among  women.  But  the  natural  right  to  share 
in  a  government  under  which  one  lives,  and 
to  a  voice  in  making  the  laws  under  which 
one  may  be  hanged, — this  belongs  to  each  wo¬ 
man  as  an  individual ;  and  she  is  quite  right  to 
claim  it  as  she  needs  it,  even  though  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  her  sex  still  prefer  to  take  the  chance 
of  the  penalty,  without  perplexing  themselves 
about  the  law.  The  demand  of  every  enlight¬ 
ened  woman  who  asks  for  the  ballot — like  the 
■demand  of  every  enlightened  slave  for  freedom 
— is  an  individual  demand ;  and  the  question 
whether  they  represent  the  majority  of  their 
class  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  For  a  republic 
like  ours  does  not  profess  to  deal  with  classes, 
but  with  individuals. 

Thomas  W entzvorth  Higginson,  1882. 


Protect  the  Children 

A  protest  against  overtime  work  for  children, 
such  as  would  be  made  possible  by  Senator 
Elon  R.  Brown’s  war  bills,  was  made  by  the 
suffragists  of  New  York  State.  A  telegram 
was  sent  to  Governor  Whitman  and  to  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  leaders,  which 
read  as  follows : 

“New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Party 
protests  in  the  name  of  efficiency,  expediency 
and  humanity  against  what  are  known  as  the 
Elon  R.  Brown  bills,  introductory  numbers 
1495  and  1496,  relating  to  the  employment  of 
children  of  the  age  of  twelve  or  over  in  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits  and  relieving  children  so  em¬ 
ployed  from  school  attendance,  and  also  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  non-enforcement  of  the  present  labor 
laws  in  relation  to  the  number  of  hours  of  em¬ 
ployment.  These  bills  are  a  blow  at  the  great 
American  institution  of  public  education,  at 
our  child  labor  laws  and  at  efficiency.  Ex¬ 
perience  of  England  and  other  warring  coun¬ 
tries  proves  that  national  efficiency  can  be 
maintained  only  by  safeguarding  the  children 
of  the  nation  and  the  proper  conditions  of 
labor.  When  the  suggestions  of  the  British 
commission  on  munitions  had  been  accepted 
and  the  oppressive  hours  of  labor  were  short¬ 
ened  for  the  women  of  England,  the  munition 
factories’  output  materially  increased.” 

Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw  expressed  her 
opinion  of  Albany  statesmen  as  follows : 

“Mobilizing  our  resources  for  war  is  all  very 
well.  We  should  take  action  at  once  along 
these  lines,  but  when  State  leaders  at  Albany 
seize  upon  the  illuminating  idea  of  calling  out 
the  children  of  the  state  for  the  first  line  of 
agricultural  defence,  a  move  which  was  taken 
by  the  European  countries  only  as  a  last  resort, 
such  action  is  hardly  a  credit  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  leadership  of  New  York  State.” 

Husband’s  Place 

MODERN  father  to  his  grown-up  son 
spoke  thus :  “A  young  man  at  the  mercy 
of  his  plumber  and  who  wields  a  carving  knife 
as  if  it  were  a  clam  hoe.  isn’t  fit  for  marriage. 
We  hear  all  the  time  about  homes  being  wrecked 
by  the  inability  of  women  to  keep  house;  just 
as  many  may  have  been  wrecked  by  the  inability 
of  the  man.  Besides  heating  the  house,  a  man 
should  have  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of 
plumbing.  The  upkeep  of  all  furniture  is  your 
province.  Of  course,  you  will  not  call  a  painter 
or  anyone  to  replace  panes  of  glass  any  more 
than  your  wife  should  hire  a  woman  to  darn 
the  stockings  or  do  the  small  mending.  Make 
yourself  a  judge  of  meat.  Learn  to  make  tea 
and  broil  steak  in  an  emergency,  for  nothing  is 
so  distracting  as  a  man  who  is  utterly  helpless  in 
a  kitchen.”  Thus,  my  son,  you  may  become  a 
truly  manly  man.  Why  not? 

— The  Missouri  Woman. 
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To  Take  the  Census 

AST  Saturday,  the  City  Chairman,  Miss 
Mary  Garret  Hay,  had  a  vistor.  The 
event  was  by  no  means  unusual,  but  the  visitor 
was.  He  was  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  E.  F. 
Goodrich,  chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Muni¬ 
cipal  Research,  whose  immediate  charge  is  tak¬ 
ing  the  military  census  of  the  city.  Mrs.  F. 
Louis  Slade,  who  represents  the  Women’s 
Committee  on  the  Census  Committee,  had  been 
in  communication  with  Mr.  Goodrich  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  suffragist  offer  to  assist  in  this 
work.  Mr.  Goodrich  concluded  he  would  look 
over  “the  plant.” 

The  look  was  evidently  satisfactory.  First 
there  were  the  borough  maps  on  the  walls  of 
the  chairman’s  office,  and  next  there  was  Miss 
Hay’s  black  bound  book  of  knowledge,  from 
which  she  was  able  to  give  an  astonishing 
amount  of  information  regarding  assembly 
and  election  districts,  and  names  of  leaders  and 
captains.  Mr.  Goodrich  was  impressed  and  the 
proffered  offer  of  service  by  the  party  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  a  hurry  call  for  volunteers  was 
sent  out  at  once. 

Suffragists  all  over  Greater  New  York  were 
asked  to  report  to  suffrage  headquarters  at 
once  and  offer  their  services  for  the  census 
work,  so  that  they  may  be  quickly  assigned 
to  their  posts.  The  dates  for  the  work  are 
May  15th  to  May  30th  inclusive,  and  the  hours 
daily  will  be  from  7  to  12  noon,  and  from  12 
to  5  P.M.,  and  from  5  to  10  in  the  evening. 
The  registering  will  be  along  election  district 
and  assembly  district  lines. 

While  all  women  who  are  good  workers  and 
practically  inclined  will  be  welcomed,  suf¬ 
fragists  are  especially  urged  to  respond  to  the 
call  to  duty,  because  of  their  great  familiarity 
with  district  lines  and  their  training  in  syste¬ 
matic  procedure.  Registration  booths  will  be 
in  stores,  in  schools,  in  churches,  etc.,  and  each 
woman  who  offers  her  services  will  be  request¬ 
ed  to  work  five  hours  at  a  stretch.  It  is  planned 
to  have  three  shifts  daily,  and  this  will  give 
the  woman  who  is  employed  a  chance  to  do  her 
bit  as  well  as  the  woman  with  more  leisure. 
Response  has  already  been  made. 


T  X  7HILE  waiting  to  fall  in  on  the  April 

*  V  19th  parade  the  War  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  the 
City  of  New  York  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
a  practical  gift  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  York 
men  called  to  service.  Accomplishment  fol¬ 
lowed  almost  over  night  for  in  a  little  over 
twenty-four  hours,  the  sum  of  $12,000  was 
raised  to  supply,  equip  and  maintain  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  unit  or  station  for  our  men  in  service. 

At  a  luncheon  of  the  War  Council  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
on  April  23rd,  the  chairman,  William  Sloan, 
read  the  following  letter: 

April  23,  1917. 

To  William  Sloan,  Esq., 

Chairman,  War  Council, 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

My  dear  Mr.  Sloan: 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  realizing  the  splendid  work  that  your  or¬ 
ganization  is  doing  for  the  troops  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  believing  that  no  other  organization 
is  in  a  position  to  do  such  constructive  work  for 
the  young  men  of  America  about  to  be  called  to 
the  colors,  wish  to  offer  to  your  organization  the 
first  unit  to  go  with  the  New  York  troops.  For 
this  purpose,  we  offer  you  $12,000  to  build,  equip 
and  maintain  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  unit  to  be  known  as  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party  Unit  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Yours  sincerely, 

CAROLINE  M.  SLADE, 
Chairman  War  Service  Committee. 

Accompanying  the  communication  was  a 
cheque  for  the  sum  mentioned.  In  speaking  of 
the  gift  and  its  purpose,  Mrs.  Slade  said : 
“The  money  for  the  unit  was  raised  over  night, 
prominent  suffragists  contributing  generously. 
Not  a  dollar  was  taken  from  the  campaign 
treasury  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party.  The 
unit  will  be  similar  to  those  already  established 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  war  zones,  which 
have  been  highly  praised  by  our  government 
and  the  governments  of  Europe.  As  patri¬ 
otic  women  we  felt  we  ought  to  be  the  first  to 
help  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  raise  the  three  million 
dollars  it  requires  to  establish  its  units  for  our 
men.  Our  money  will  pay,  among  other  ex¬ 
penses,  the  salaries  of  secretaries  who  will  have 
charge  of  the  unit  and  who  will  look  out  for 
the  physical,  mental  and  moral  well-being  of 
the  soldiers.” 

Associated  with  Mrs.  Slade  on  the  War 
Service  Committee  are  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Tif¬ 
fany,  Mrs.  Victor  Morawetz,  Mrs.  Willard 
Straight,  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Pratt,  Mrs.  Linzee 
Blagden,  Mrs.  V.  Everit  Macy,  Miss  Adelaide 
Nutting,  Mrs.  Learned  Hand,  Mrs.  Thomas  B. 
Wells,  Miss  Eliza  MacDonald,  Mrs.  Alice 
Parker  Hutchins,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Simonson,, 
and  Mrs.  Louis  Reed  Welzmiller. 
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The  National  Suffrage  Schools 

Annie  Doughty 


DURING  the  past  months  a  new  agent  to 
advance  the  cause  of  suffrage  has  been 
called  into  prominence, — that  is,  the  schools 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Ameri¬ 
can  Woman  Suffrage  Association  throughout 
the  South  and  West,  the  sessions  of  which  have 
just  been  brought  to  a  close. 

It  is  well  to  contemplate  the  efficiency  of 
this  new  power  and  its  effect  in  fighting  the  bat¬ 
tle  for  justice.  The  plan  so  wisely  conceived 
and  ably  arranged  included  instruction  in  suf¬ 
frage  history  and  argument,  public  speaking, 
organization,  parliamentary  law,  press  and 
publicity. 

In  the  suffrage  school  rooms  in  each  city  we 
visited  we  found  awaiting  us  full  groups  of  in¬ 
terested,  representative  women  from  all  parts 
of  the  particular  state.  The  work  progressed 
smoothly  and  effectively  from  city  to  city,  in¬ 
spiring  those  privileged  to  address  the  eager 
listeners  and  inciting  the  speakers  to  their  best 
efforts. 

The  societies,  associations,  leagues,  etc.,  al¬ 
ready  established  had  grown  restless  under  the 
limitations  of  their  old  constitutions,  and  the 
leaders  were  quite  ready  to  revise  the  same 
or  to  substitute  new  ones.  The  desire  to  ex¬ 
pand  found  these  workers  ready  for  the  newer 
methods,  and  it  took  but  a  short  period  to  con¬ 
vince  those  struggling  with  the  problem  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  practical  organization.  The 
call  for  volunteers  for  leaders  and  captains  of 
wards  or  precincts  met  with  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse. 

As  state  after  state  allied  itself  with  the 
party  plan,  it  seemed  like  welcoming  new  kin 
to  our  huge  united  family.  These  were  kins¬ 
folk  to  be  proud  of ;  women  from  all  ranks 
working,  hoping,  keeping  vigil,  accomplishing 
things  by  their  energy  and  self-abnegation ; 
women  ready  to  “forget  the  things  that  divide 
to  recall  the  things  that  unite  in  a  common 
destiny.” 

In  our  instruction  there  were  some  difficult 
moments  and  need  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity 
to  meet  situations.  In  the  flush  of  more  popu¬ 
lar  topics  it  seemed  daring  to  intrude  the  com¬ 
monplace.  practical  but  most  important  duty 
of  a  house  to  house  canvass,  nor  was  its  im¬ 
portance  always  understood.  To  bring  it  into 
more  popular  favor,  a  practicable  representa¬ 
tion  was  suggested.  So  we  turned  our  instruc¬ 
tion  into  a  sort  of  game  and  simulated  a  city 


street  by  placing  a  row  of  chairs  facing  the 
audience.  Then  we  called  to  the  front  the  more 
active  members  of  the  school  and  assigned  to 
each  a  type  to  represent.  Chair  number  one 
was  given  to  a  lady  who  was  instructed  to 
transform  herself  into  a  bitter  anti,  and  to 
fortify  herself  with  the  strongest  and  most 
ancient  pearls  of  anti  objection.  In  other  chairs 
were  seated  the  varied  type  of  the  clubwoman, 
the  wily  politician,  the  social  climber  and  all 
the  rest.  Then  a  group  representing  seasoned 
canvassers  armed  with  pad  and  pencil  called  at 
each  imaginary  door.  An  astonishing  amount 
of  dramatic  ability  was  disclosed,  and,  as  the 
time  worn  questions  were  put,  local  points  of 
difference  came  rolling  out  to  the  great  amuse¬ 
ment  of  all,  and  by  this  experiment  we  secured 
many  volunteers. 

Everywhere  the  prospect  was  bright  for 
suffrage  victory,  with  the  legislatures  in  session 
in  most  states  and  suffrage  bills  pending.  With 
Ohio  and  Indiana  setting  a  fine  example  it 
seemed  these  determined  and  persistent  wo- 
ment  must  reap  their  reward.  We  held  mass 
meetings  and  street  meetings  and  put  on  our 
very  best  behavior  as  we  met  the  lawmakers, 
and  our  hopes  soared  high.  However,  in  state 
after  state,  legislators  broke  their  solmen  prom¬ 
ises  and  left  us  to  struggle  on.  To  the  credit 
of  the  splendid  women  be  it  said  that,  succumb¬ 
ing  only  for  a  moment,  they  rose  up  again  with 
increased  energy. 

“Organize,  organize !  Canvass,  canvass  !” 
was  the  slogan.  Hold  suffrage  schools,  hold 
street  meetings  !”  This  last,  too,  when  the  very 
word  had  shocked  when  first  suggested.  “It 
will  never  go  in  the  South,”  we  were  told.  “Let 
us  try,”  we  answered,  and  proceeded  in  a  dig¬ 
nified  way  to  draw  crowds  of  the  best  citizens 
of  the  towns,  who  stood  listening  until  from 
sheer  fatigue  we  at  last  said  good  night. 

But  when  we  reached  Arkansas !  We  had 
caught  the  contagion  of  the  pleasant  rivalry 
between  the  states  to  be  the  first  to  penetrate 
the  solid  South.  Here  was  our  last  chance. 
Things  were  bustling  at  the  Capitol,  and  the 
legislators  were  wavering  back  and  forth.  The 
tension  was  great,  but  we  were  proud  to  note 
that  the  perplexing  situation  was  being' well 
handled  by  the  committee  in  charge. 

At  last  on  a  glorious  sunny  day  while  we 
lingered  in  the  crowded  schoolroom,  a  gentle 
rustle  announced  an  approach.  Louder  it  grew,. 
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until  it  broke  in  upon  the  order  of  our  gather¬ 
ing,  and  we  knew,  as  the  flushed  and  determined 
members  of  the  suffrage  committee  passed  up 
the  aisle  that  the  vote  had  been  cast.  It  was 
an  exciting  moment;  none  dared  to  question. 
The  chairman,  collecting  herself,  said  calmly, 
Friends,  our  bill  has  passed  and  we  have 
won.”  Every  one  jumped  to  her  feet  and  a 
long  and  fervent  shout  went  up.  Then  we 
solemnly  disbanded  and  went  our  several  ways. 

Such  happy  things  followed  ;  the  parade  with 
its  line  of  decorated  automobiles ;  the  band 
playing  as  befitted  so  glad  an  occasion ;  the 
great  mass  meeting  filling  the  largest  hall  in 
the  city  where  all  the  best  citizens,  men  and 
women,  gathered  to  participate  in  an  auspicious 
event.  It  had  been  arranged  that  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  should  put  his  signature  to  the  bill. 
Governor  Brough  had  been  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  cause  and  as  he  entered  he  received  a 
rousing  welcome.  As  he  signed  the  bill  the 
value  of  the  pens  that  marked  the  letters  of  his 
name  rose  to  mighty  proportions.  No  fewer 


than  fifty  pens  fresh  from  the  box  were  used 
to  make  the  strokes,  so  eager  were  all  for  a 
souvenir  of  the  great  occasion.  Only  a  com¬ 
mon  pen,  but  changed  by  a  stroke  to  an  effec¬ 
tive  weapon  in  the  great  fight  for  democracy. 

It  is  an  inspiring  thing  to  take  part  in  a 
victory,  to  feel  the  sensation  of  triumphant 
success  crowning  years  of  labor.  To  those  of  us 
who  in  our  own  state  had  watched  and  waited, 
and  worked  and  lost,  and  begun  all  over  again, 
came  a  deeper  rejoicing.  Here  we  were  partici¬ 
pating  with  conquerors.  Here  we  were  wit¬ 
nesses  of  a  break  in  the  wall  of  prejudice  and 
could  look  through  the  breach  at  the  great 
possibilities  lying  beyond.  It  gave  us  new 
hope  and  courage,  and  we  felt  that  our  own 
victory  was  near  at  hand. 

The  prospect  in  these  Southern  States  seems 
very  bright.  Suffrage  sentiment  is  growing 
everywhere ;  the  fight  is  against  indifference 
rather  than  opposition,  and  it  would  occasion 
no  surprise  if  the  cause  in  the  South  advances 
with  as  rapid  strides  as  it  has  done  in  the  West. 


Suffragists  Oppose  Twelve 

Hour  Day 


Calling  upon  Secretary  McAdoo  not  to  “let 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  as  an  employer  which  will  make  the 
workers  of  the  country  bear  the  heaviest  bur¬ 
den  of  the  war,”  the  National  American  Wo¬ 
man  Suffrage  Association,  in  a  letter  from  its 
president,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  protests 
against  the  12-hour  day  announced  for  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  statements,  Director  Ralph 
of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  is 
already  enforcing  a  ten-hour  day,  which  will 
shortly  be  increased  to  a  twelve-hour  schedule. 

The  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  when  it  offered  its  services  for  the 
war  emergency,  Mrs.  Catt  says,  pledged  itself 
also  to  the  protection  of  women  workers.  Her 
letter  to  Secretary  McAdoo  reads  as  follows : 

May  I  point  out,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the 
health  of  women  workers  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  factors  in  a  nation’s  welfare,  either  in  war 
or  peace,  and  that  Great  Britain’s  experience 
in  this  present  war  has  demonstrated  the  in¬ 
efficiency  of  long  hours?  We  are  told  that  the 
diminished  output  under  the  increased  strain 


upon  the  workers  forced  the  Government  to  re¬ 
turn  to  normal  standards  in  order  to  meet  the 
emergency  requirements.  In  other  words, 
aside  from  the  interests  of  public  health  a  cold 
calculation  of  results  in  war  materials  proved 
the  long  hours  a  mistake. 

I  appeal  to  you,  therefore,  Mr.  Secretary,  in 
the  name  of  our  association  and  its  interests  in 
women  workers,  to  annul  the  order  for  over¬ 
time  in  your  department  and  to  maintain  the 
normal  standard  of  hours.  It  may  be  as  the 
newspapers  tell  us  that  the  women  themselves 
have  volunteered  to  do  the  longer  service.  But 
we  believe  that  it  is  a  mistaken  patriotism 
which  offers  its  services  for  war  without  hold¬ 
ing  in  view  likewise  the  necessities  of  peace,  or 
which  sacrifices  the  general  economic  factors 
in  the  present  struggle  to  the  immediate  con¬ 
sideration  or  seeming  expediency.  Do  not,  we 
beg  of  you,  let  the  United  States  Government 
set  an  example  as  an  employer,  which  will 
make  the  workers  of  the  country  bear  the  heavi¬ 
est  burden  of  the  war. 

Respectfully  yours, 

CARRIE  CHAPMAN  CATT, 
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When  Women  Voted  in  New  Jersey 


THE  women  of  New  Jersey  once  enjoyed 
the  right  of  expressing  their  political  opin¬ 
ion  and  choice  of  candidates  at  the  polls.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  nowhere  recorded  that  to  secure  this 
right  they  were  obliged  to  mount  the  soap  box 
of  the  period  on  the  village  green  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  unregenerate  male  voters  of  their 
day  convincing  reasons  why  sauce  for  the 
gander  is  also  sauce  for  the  goose.  Instead 
the  women  seem  to  have  counted  as  individuals 
in  the  form  of  government  under  which  New 
Jersey  was  settled. 

When  Charles  II.  became  possessed  of  the 
North  American  possessions  of  the  Dutch,  the 
royal  knowledge  of  geography  not  being  very 
extensive,  the  Merry  Monarch  handed  them  by 
grant  to  his  brother  of  York,  who  in  his  turn 
ceded  what  is  now  New  Jersey  to  Lord  John 
Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret.  The  royal 
grant  was  proprietary,  including  the  absolute 
right  and  title  to  the  land,  and  also  the  power 
to  govern  and  rule,  both  right  and  power  being 
assignable.  Hence  the  proprietors  appointed 
the  governor,  determined  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  defined  the  qualifications  of  freehold¬ 
ers.  In  the  Berkeley  and  Cartaret  concession 
and  agreement  appears  the  following:  “all  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  King  to  be  freemen,  no  person  to  be 
disquieted  or  called  in  question  in  matters  of 
religion,  to  every  man  and  women  arriving  in 
the  province,  ‘so  many  acres  of  land,’  ”  the 
number  thereof  varying  with  the  status  of  the 
recipient  and  the  time  of  arrival.  So  property 
rights  and  liberty  of  conscience  were  secured 
to  women  in  the  colony  of  Nova  Caesarea  or 
New  Jersey,  and  they  were  probably  regarded 
as  human  beings  by  Governor  Philip  Carteret 
when  he  named  the  seat  of  government  Eliza¬ 
bethtown  in  honor  of  his  sister-in-law. 

Before  the  governor  had  his  administrative 
machinery  fairly  under  way,  Col.  Nichols,  who 
had  captured  New  Amsterdam  from  the  Dutch, 
had  assumed  authority  in  the  name  of  the  Duke 
of  York.  Ignorant  of  the  other  grant,  he  in¬ 
vited  settlers  from  New  England  and  Long 
Island  to  move  into  New  Jersey  and  to  pur¬ 
chase  land  from  the  Indians.  In  response  to 
this  invitation  a  small  vessel  arrived  in  May, 
1666,  bearing  a  company  of  Puritans  from 
Milford,  Conn.,  under  the  leadership  of  Captain 
Robert  Treat.  The  ship  anchored  in  the  Pas¬ 
saic  River,  and  a  shallop  set  out  landwards 
with  a  detachment  of  the  company.  Though 
her  name  was  not  to  be  immortalized  in  the 
new  settlement,  the  fact  remains  that  the  first 
person  to  disembark  was  Elizabeth  Swain. 
Again  “the  eternal  womanly.” 


On  the  arrival  of  a  second  vessel  bringing 
additional  colonists  a  community  was  estab¬ 
lished  whose  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs 
were  to  be  controlled  “according  to  God  and 
godly  government.”  In  compliment  to  the  pas¬ 
tor,  Abraham  Pierson,  who  was  born  at  New- 
ark-on-Trent,  England,  the  name  of  the  new 
settlement  was  changed  from  Milford  to  New¬ 
ark.  Then  Robert  Treat  went  back  to  Connec¬ 
ticut  to  become  governor  of  that  colony. 

Thus  within  a  year  of  each  other  two  settle¬ 
ments  were  established  in  New  Jersey,  differ¬ 
ing  widely  in  method  and  in  the  character  of 
the  settlers.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  it 
is  well  to  note  that  a  spirit  of  rivalry  existed 
almost  from  the  very  beginnings  of  Elizabeth¬ 
town  and  Newark,  and  in  the  developments 
caused  by  that  rivalry,  it  was  evident  that  the 
latter  town  departed  from  the  Puritan  dream. 

As  this  sketch  pertains  to  a  phase  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  women  of  New  Jersey  rather 
than  to  the  course  of  Colonial  government,  we 
may  pass  over  the  struggles  between  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  council  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
assembly  on  the  other,  and  pause  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  at  the  period  preceding  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War.  During  the  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  New  Jersey 
men  and  women  were  ardent  in  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  all  the  oppressive  measures  of  taxation ; 
the  colony  was  ably  represented  by  its  men  in 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  its  women 
would  have  none  of  the  commodities  on  which 
an  odious  tax  was  laid.  December,  1775,  saw 
the  end  of  the  Provincial  Assembly;  in  June,. 
1776,  the  Provincial  Congress  assembled,  and 
on  July  18th  assumed  the  title  of  “the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.” 

The  constitution  of  the  New  State  gave  the 
franchise  to  “all  inhabitants  of  full  age  who  are 
worth  fifty  pounds  proclamation  money.”  It 
would  have  been  impossible,  even  if  the 
thought  had  occurred,  to  classify  the  women 
of  New  Jersey  as  other  than  “inhabitants”  and 
so  the  Constitution  gave  them  political  equal¬ 
ity.  How  much  use  the  women  made  of  their 
right  before  the  year,  1790,  is  not  on  record. 
The  long  years  of  the  war,  the  losses  caused  by 
the  march  of  the  armies  back  and  forth  across 
the  State,  the  many  important  engagements 
fought  within  its  borders,  the  trying  period 
after  the  war,  may  have  diverted  many  women 
from  exercising  the  right  of  franchise.  Some 
probably  did  vote  without  arousing  comment 
or  opposition. 

In  1797  the  “women  of  full  age”  possessing- 
the  necessary  property  qualification  came  very 
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much  to  the  fore.  There  was  an  election  that 
year  for  members  of  the  Legislature.  Essex 
County  had  rival  candidates  in  the  persons  of 
John  Condit,  of  Newark,  “Federal  Republi¬ 
can,”  and  William  Crane,  of  Elizabethtown, 
“Federal  Aristocrat.”  There  was  anything  but 
harmonious  feeling  between  Newark  and 
Elizabethtown.  The  latter  place  which  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  prestige  of  being  the  State  capital 
had  lost  that  distinction  seven  years  before,  the 
honor  having  been  transferred  to  Trenton. 
Perhaps  Newark  in  discreetly  pious  fashion 
was  very  well  satisfied  with  itself,  and  not 
overwhelmed  with  grief  at  its  rival’s  loss.  Per¬ 
haps  Elizabethtown  thought  Newark  was  put¬ 
ting  on  unwarranted  airs  and  needed  taking 
down.  Whatever  the  reason,  party  feeling  ran 
high  and  the  election  promised  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  close. 

At  the  critical  moment,  just  before  the  close 
of  the  polls,  the  political  leaders  of  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  men,  of  course,  brought  up  a  band  of 
women  who  voted  for  the  “Federal  Aristocrat” 
and  carried  the  day.  Men  and  newspapers 
were  the  same  in  1797  as  they  are  to-day.  The 
men  who  won  out  chuckled  complacently,  the 
men  who  were  defeated  raged  and  said  vain 
things.  There  was  no  charge  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  no  allegation  of  misbehavior  on  the 
part  of  the  women,  they  simply  did  the  unex¬ 
pected  thing,  they  went  in  a  group  to  the  polls 
and  chose  the  “Aristocrat”  in  preference  to  the 
“Republican.” 

Some  of  the  newspaper  comments  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  might  have  been  written  in  this  year  of 
grace  of  the  women  of  Illinois  or  of  the  women 
of  California.  The  Newark  Centinel  of  Free¬ 
dom  was  in  a  state  of  hysteria,  and  in  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  contest  foresaw  “the  admission  of 
females  to  office  and  to  serve  in  the  diplomatic 
corps.”  This  prediction  must  have  been  some¬ 
what  of  a  surprise  to  the  ladies  of  Elizabeth¬ 
town  going  about  their  daily  household  routine. 
However,  it  occurred  to  none  of  them  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  turn  prophecy  into  reality. 

Though  they  did  not  start  on  an  office  seek¬ 
ing  career,  in  1802  the  women  of  Hunterdon 
County  committed  the  inquity  of  carrying  an 
election  in  which  they  probably  had  some  per¬ 
sonal  interest,  and  again  they  fell  under  con¬ 
demnation.  At  first  the  law  in  regard  to  wo¬ 
man  franchise  had  been  construed  to  apply 
only  to  spinsters  and  widows,  married  women 
were  then  as  now  supposed  to  be  adequately 
represented  in  matters  political  by  their  hus¬ 
bands.  But  before  this  election  of  1802  the  in¬ 
terpretation  had  been  extended  permitting  all 
women  of  full  age,  even  “Negroes,”  to  vote, 
and  in  Hunterdon  County  they  seem  to  have 
exercised  the  privilege.  An  historian,  writing 


in  1858,  speaks  of  this  election  as  having  been 
carried  by  “two  or  three  such,”  but  fails  to 
specify  whether  the  offenders  against  the  right 
of  “government  by  the  people”  belonged  to  the 
spinster,  widow  or  Negro  class,  the  wives  be¬ 
ing  safely  accounted  for.  The  same  impartial 
writer  also  declared,  “It  is  remarkable  that 
these  proceedings  did  not  sooner  bring  about  a 
repeal  of  the  laws  which  were  thought  to  sanc¬ 
tion  them.”  One  doesn’t  know  which  to  admire 
most,  the  gentleman’s  command  of  English,  his 
infallible  logic,  or  his  idea  of  what  constitutes 
a  good  loser. 

As  in  the  other  instance,  there  was  no  sug¬ 
gestion  of  fraud,  only  the  bare  fact  that  “such” 
came  out  ahead ;  hinc  illae  lachrymae ! 

With  the  succeeding  years  Elizabethtown 
and  Newark  showed  no  disposition  to  do  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  act,  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
their  nature  to.  Rivalry,  always  present,  re¬ 
ceived  new  impetus  when  the  question  of  a  new 
court  house  for  Essex  County  became  of  vital 
importance.  Where  should  the  new  building  be 
located?  Elizabethtown  wanted  it,  so  did 
Newark,  and  so  did  several  other  places,  agreed 
with  Elizabethtown  on  one  point,  that  it  was 
time  to  give  Newark  an  effectual  calling  down. 
The  question  was  to  be  decided  in  the  election 
of  1807,  and  parties  began  betimes  to  line  up 
their  supporters.  A  special  legislative  act  was 
passed  in  November,  1806,  authorizing  all  the 
“inhabitants  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of 
State  Legislature  to  be  qualified  electors.”  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  decision  were  all  women,  married 
or  single,  who  possessed  the  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  property  and  full  age. 

The  election  began  at  Day’s  Hill  on  February 
19th,  1807,  and  as  a  court  house  was  not  built 
every  day,  and  time  was  not  then  the  precious 
commodity  it  is  now,  the  proceedings  extended 
over  three  days.  It  was  a  glorious  carnival  of 
“ballot-box  stuffing”  and  “repeating.”  On  the 
very  first  afternoon  in  Newark,  the  recollection 
of  the  “godly  government”  faded  completely 
away,  and  the  wraith  of  good  Abraham  Pierson 
must  have  held  up  its  ghostly  hands  in  horror 
at  the  ungodly  doings.  Things  were  equally 
bad  in  Elizabethtown  the  next  day.  Contem¬ 
porary  accounts  state  that  men  ordinarily  hon¬ 
est  seemed  lost  to  all  sense  of  honor,  and  that 
women  vied  with  men  in  illegal  voting.  On 
the  third  day  men  and  boys  disguised  them¬ 
selves  as  women  and  voted  to  aid  Newark’s 
majority,  the  men  having  first  performed  their 
civic  duty  in  their  proper  persons.  Justice  El¬ 
mer  of  the  Supreme  Court  relates  that  “some 
persons,  and  among  them  some  females,  boast¬ 
ed  that  they  voted  under  different  names  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  day  and  night  while  the 
polls  were  open,”  a  circumstance  which  speaks 
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volumes  for  the  discernment  of  the  election 
boards. 

In  the  end  Newark  got  the  court  house,  no¬ 
body  was  indicted  or  punished  for  illegal  vot¬ 
ing,  but  the  chivalrous  legislators  met  the  sit¬ 
uation  by  passing  a  law  by  themselves,  for 
themselves,  and  of  themselves.  The  naviete 
of  the  male  legislative  mind  is  evidenced  in 
the  terms  in  which  this  law  begins :  “Whereas 
doubts  have  been  raised  and  great  diversities 
in  practice  have  obtained  throughout  the  State 
in  regard  to  the  admission  of  aliens,  females 
and  persons  of  color,  or  Negroes,  to  vote  in 
the  elections  and  also  in  regard  to  the  mode 
of  ascertaining  property  qualifications  of  vot¬ 
ers  in  respect  of  estates;  therefore  it  was  en¬ 
acted  that  no  person  except  free  white  male 
citizens  of  the  State  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
and  worth  £50  proclamation  money”  should 
enjoy  this  franchise.  In  other  words,  these 
worthy  legislators  altered  a  matter  fixed  in 
the  State  Constitution  and  thereby  took  away 


Thank  You 

.  The  Power  that  governs  the  earth 
is  not  the  Power  of  Life  but  of  Death ;  and  the 
inner  need  that  has  nerved  Life  to  the  effort 
of  organizing  itself  into  the  human  being  is 
not  the  need  for  higher  life  but  a  more  efficient 
engine  of  destruction.” 

— The  Devil  in  a  play. 

“Without  the  aid  of  women  England  could 
not  carry  on  the  war.” 

— Mr.  Asquith  in  Parliament. 

So  that’s  accomplished,  and  another  states¬ 
man  has  had  an  idea  drilled  into  his  head.  But 
Mr.  Asquith’s  education  has  come  pretty  high 
when  you  think  of  it.  Women  have  died, 
have  worked  themselves  sick,  have  spent  their 
youth  and  their  ardor  for  many  bitter  years  to 
teach  the  Asquiths  what  they  might  so  easily 
have  known  long  ago.  It  has  come  high.  It 
has  deprived  an  empire  of  two  generations  of 
womens’  leadership.  It  has  diverted  into  prop¬ 
aganda  an  energy  that  would  have  served  Eng¬ 
land  well.  The  conversion  is  now  described 
as  a  triumph !  A  cynic  would  call  it  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  density  of  statesmen. 

The  directing  classes  in  the  modern  world 
have  to  be  frightened,  bullied,  shocked  before 
they  stir  themselves  out  of  their  office  routine 
hnd  their  dinner  party  program  to  a  recognition 
of  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  things.  It 
takes  a  threat  of  strikes  to  win  recognition  for 
labor,  a  world-wide  convulsion  to  attract  at- 


the  rights  of  the  individual.  By  this  act  even- 
handed  justice  was  dispensed  according  to 
legislative  idea ;  consciences  were  soothed ;  a 
godly  frame  of  mind  wras  restored  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  by  classing  females  with  aliens  and 
persons  of  color  and  disenfranchising  the 
whole  lot. 

Neither  at  this  time  nor  forty  years  later 
when  the  State  Constitution  was  revised  does 
it  appear  that  the  women  as  a  body  made  pro¬ 
test  against  their  disenfranchisement.  They 
were  not  highly  educated  or  organized  in  those 
days.  The  historical  fact  remains  that  New 
Jersey  in  its  first  State  Constitution,  enacted 
on  the  basis  of  individual  freedom,  included  its 
women  in  its  provisions.  And  it  is  equally  true 
that  those  in  authority  lacked  courage  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  punish  offenders  of  both  sexes 
alike,  but  chose  the  easier  way  of  letting  men 
go  scot  free  and  disenfranchising  the  women. 

— Adaline  W .  Sterling  in  The  Patriot. 


for  Nothing 

tention  to  the  needs  of  oppressed  peoples,  the 
agony  of  war  to  convince  Mr.  Asquith  that 
women  belong  to  the  modern  industrial  state. 
Without  a  terrible  jolting  they  go  on  dithering 
about  the  rights  of  free  contract,  law  and  order, 
and  women’s  sphere,  though  all  the  heavens  cry 
out  that  they  are  talking  nonsense. 

Now  New  York  in  this  emergency  has  got 
to  spend  the  energy  of  its  very  best  women 
teaching  the  same  kind  of  American  man  the 
same  lesson.  The  suffragists  have  to  go 
through  the  summer  and  autumn,  organizing, 
pleading,  traveling,  planning  in  order  to  break 
a  path  for  light  in  the  conservative  darkness. 
They  have  to  fight  bogeys,  fictions  and  slan¬ 
ders,  fence  with  shadows,  and  bore  themselves 
without  mercy  over  dull  people.  And  some 
day  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Stimson,  Mr.  Wickersham, 
a  number  of  editors,  and  some  Tammany  Hall 
politicians  will  make  the  great  discovery  all 
over  again,  and  another  step  in  human  pro¬ 
gress  will  have  been  accomplished. 

If  the  prospect  makes  suffragists  a  little  sour, 
if  it  tests  their  good  nature  a  little  too  severely 
they  must  be  forgiven,  for  any  one  with  any 
sense  of  the  immensity  of  the  task  before  man¬ 
kind  can  hardly  fail  to  grow  impatient  at  the 
price  that  has  to  be  paid  for  the  bare  prelimin¬ 
aries  of  reconstruction.  They  are  wrung  from 
the  governing  minds  of  the  modern  nation  at  a 
ruinous  cost. — The  New  Republic. 
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With  Our  Allies — the  Antis 

For  the  best  “ pearl ”  sent  each  month  we  will  give  a  year's  subscription  to  The  Woman  Voter. 


Novel  Though  Nonsensical. 

Normally,  of  course,  a  husband’s  and  wife’s 
interests  are  identical,  but  that  is  beside  the 
question.  Anti-suffragists  do  not  claim  that  a 
woman  depends  upon  her  husband  or  any  male 
relative  to  represent  her.  It  is  impossible  that 
every  woman  should  not  be  represented  since 
every  shade  of  opinion,  every  interest  and  every 
class  (women  are  a  sex  and  form  part  of  every 
class)  is  represented  under  our  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  a  woman  is  represented  by  every 
man  whose  interests  and  opinions  are  identical 
with  her  own  whether  related  to  him  or  not. 
He  represents  her  involuntarily.  A  Catholic 
woman  with  a  Socialistic  husband  would  not 
be  represeted  at  the  polls  by  her  husband,  but 
she  would  be  represented  by  all  Catholic 
voters.  It  is  automatic. 

Mrs.  Nelson  H.  Henry  in  the  Watertoivn  Times, 
March  27th. 

•  *  *  * 

Reminiscent  of  Elon  Brown. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  for  the  sex. 
But  I  doubt  if  any  member  here  would  want 
a  member  of  his  own  family  to  come  in  here  in 
an  attempt  to  influence  votes  for  a  cause,  with 
the  brightness  of  a  smile  or  of  her  jewelry. 
Senator  Sumner,  in  the  Rhode  Island  Senate, 
April  1 7th. 

*  *  * 

Without  Process  of  Law? 

Two  years  ago,  a  New  Jersey  physician 
wrote:  “Nature  herself  is  opposed  to  woman 
suffrage,  and  she  will  ultimately  repeal  it  if 
adopted.” 

— The  Woman’s  Protest. 

*  *  * 

Accounted  For. 

If  home  is  woman’s  proper  sphere,  then  what 
are  the  antis  doing  here?  Answer — Defending 
the  home  against  feminism,  socialism,  mormon- 
ism  and  suffrage. 

Placard  on  Anti  Tent  at  the  Lebanon  County 

Fair. 

*  *  * 

But  it  Hasn’t. 

Suffrage  for  women  will  extend  corruption 
in  government,  will  increase  taxes  and  add  to 
the  high  cost  of  living. 

Cambridge  Anti-Suffrage  Notes. 


Vers  Libre. 

The  anti-suffrage  cause  is  growing,  not  failing. 
Ultimately  it  cannot  fail. 

As  a  Representative  declared  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Legislature : 

“Woman  suffrage  is  wrong.  No  amount  of  ar¬ 
gument  can  make  it  right.” 

All  hope  is  based  on  the  belief  that  wrong  can¬ 
not  ultimately  triumph. 

We  know  we  are  right. 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodge,  Pres.  N.  A.  O.  T.  W .  S. 

*  *  * 

Why  He  Voted  No. 

Suffrage  means  woman-government.  Put 
five  women  in  this  Senate,  and  we’d  all  yield 
to  their  wishes — and  the  man  who  wouldn’t, 
isn’t  fit  to  be  the  husband  of  any  woman. 
Senator  F.  A.  Duxbury  in  the  Minnesota  Senate, 
March  29th. 

*  *  * 

In  The  Leafy  Month  of  June. 

The  war  is  running  on  to  a  close,  and  when 
it  is  over  the  women  who  have  stood  by  the 
government  will  have  every  right  to  demand 
something  in  return  for  their  loyalty.  One  of 
the  most  patriotic  demonstrations  of  this  war 
was  the  way  the  English  women,  at  the  first 
note  of  national  danger  put  aside  their  fight  for 
political  recognition  and  rallied  to  the  nation’s 
aid.  It  was  a  fine  thing,  a  very  fine  thing,  done 
as  it  was  so  promptly  and  unanimously,  and 
when  peace  comes  England  will  be  recreant  to 
the  best  traditions  of  her  nationality  if  she  does 
not  in  adequate  manner  make  her  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  she  will  give  them  the  ballot; 
it  may  be  she  will  hold  to  that,  but  give  them 
instead  such  laws  of  property  and  divorce  and 
guardianship  of  their  children  as  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  protection  for  them. 

— The  Woman’s  Protest,  June,  1916. 

*  *  * 

When  the  Leaves  Had  Turned. 

Mrs.  Catt  expects  the  suffrage  to  be  given  to 
the  women  in  European  countries  as  a  reward 
for  their  splendid  work  in  unaccustomed  fields. 
It  will  hardly  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
“reward”  by  most  of  them.  Are  eleven-thir¬ 
teenths  of  the  English  women  who  have  brave¬ 
ly  and  nobly  answered  their  country’s  call  by 
doing  men’s  work  while  the  men  are  at  the 
front  to  be  punished  by  the  infliction  upon 
them  of  an  undesired  burden? 

— The  Woman’s  Protest,  Oct.,  1916. 
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The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  New  York  City 

Edited  by 

Adaline  W.  Sterling 


City  Committee  Meeting 
Monday,  May  7th,  at  10  A.M. 

DURING  the  past  month  the  Party  has 
demonstrated  its  ability  not  only  to  keep 
the  regular  organization  machinery  in  active 
operation,  but  also  to  respond  as  patriotic  wo¬ 
men  to  the  call  to  service  from  the  Mayor’s 
Committee  on  National  Defence.  The  regis¬ 
tration  bureaus  at  city  and  borough  head¬ 
quarters  have  been  continued  by  special  com¬ 
mittees  and  much  valuable  data  has  been 
collected  and  filed  for  future  use. 

Collecting  Loyalty  Pledges. 

The  first  request  made  by  the  Mayor’s  com¬ 
mittee  was  for  volunteers  to  visit  stores,  hotels, 
telegraph  offices  and  other  localities  where  the 
pledges  of  loyalty  to  the  Government  had  been 
placed  for  signatures  and  to  collect  all  signed 
blanks  and  replace  them  with  new  blanks. 
Not  only  was  this  accomplished  with  exactness 
and  despatch,  but  the  collectors  themselves  se¬ 
cured  numbers  of  signatures  on  their  own 
account.  When  Mrs.  F.  Louis  Slade,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  War  Service  Committee,  made  her 
report  to  the  Mayor’s  committee  she  was  able 
to  state  that  the  task  assigned  had  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  that  the  young  collectors  had, 
through  their  personal  exertion,  added  thou¬ 
sands  of  names  of  loyal  Americans  to  the  list. 

The  details  of  this  service,  an  arduous  piece 
of  work,  the  securing  of  volunteers,  the  send¬ 
ing  out  of  automobiles,  and  keeping  things 
moving  systematically,  were  arranged  by  Mrs. 
David  Clark  Balch,  chairman  of  the  Emergency 
Committee  of  the  Party. 

Distributing  Posters. 

ECAUSE  we  have  the  organization  and 
vve  know  assembly  and  election  districts 
and  the  characteristics  of  localities  in  the  five 
boroughs,  another  service  was  asked  of  us, 
namely,  to  assist  in  the  “Wake  Up  America” 
movement  by  the  systematic  distribution  of  re¬ 
cruiting  posters  throughout  the  city.  Again 
Mrs.  Balch  was  called  upon  to  mobilize  her 
forces  on  very  short  notice.  The  Mayor’s  com¬ 
mittee  furnished  the  automobiles  and  the  ex- 
* 

peditions  started  out  from  each  headquarters 
on  April  14th. 

In  Manhattan  during  three  days,  April  14th, 
16th,  and  17th,  21,900  posters  were  distributed, 
and  more  could  have  been  placed  had  not  the 
supply  given  out.  The  thirty-five  volunteers 
from  the  party  were  reinforced  by  thirty  Boy 
Scouts,  the  latter  courteous,  willing,  and  effici¬ 
ent  allies,  deserving  the  highest  commendation 


National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association 

Headquarters — 171  Madison  Avenue 
Chairman — Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 

New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Party 

Headquarters — 303  Fifth  Avenue 
Chairman — Mrs.  Norman  de  R.  Whitehouse 

Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  New  York  City 

Headquarters — 48  East  34th  Street 
Chairman — 

Miss  Mary  G.  Hay,  2  West  86th  Street 
Honorary  Chairman — 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
Vice-Chairmen — 

Mrs.  Martha  Wentworth  Suffren, 

68  Buckingham  Road,  Brooklyn 
Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones, 

154  E.  37th  Street 

Miss  Annie  Doughty,  Queens,  L.  I. 

Mrs.  Sydney  Borg,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Mrs.  Dudley  Field  Malone, 

270  Riverside  Drive 
Secretary — 

Mrs.  Harriet  Wells,  46  West  9th  Street 
Corresponding  Secretary — 

Miss  Adaline  W.  Sterling, 

195  Claremont  Avenue 
T  reasurer — 

Mrs.  Margaret  Chanler  Aldrich, 

'  317  West  74th  Street 

MANHATTAN  BOROUGH— 

Chairman — Mrs.  John  Humphrey  Watkins, 
350  Park  Avenue 

BROOKLYN  BOROUGH— 

Headquarters — 342  Livingston  Street. 
Chairman — Mrs.  H.  Edward  Dreier, 

35  Remsen  Street 
BRONX  BOROUGH— 

Headquarters — Third  Ave.,  Corner  149th  St. 
Chairman — Mrs.  Daniel  Appleton  Palmer, 
631  East  168th  Street 
QUEENS  BOROUGH— 

Chairman — Mrs.  David  R.  Rodger, 
Richmond  Hill,  L.  I. 

RICHMOND  BOROUGH— 

Chairman — Mrs.  William  G.  Willcox, 

115  Davis  Avenue,  West  New  Brighton 


The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  is  organized  to 
win  the  vote  for  women.  It  follows  the  regular 
plan  of  the  political  parties,  having  a  leader  in 
each  Assembly  District  and  a  captain  in  each 
Election  District.  Its  purpose  is  to  enroll  the 
name  and  enlist  the  support  of  every  man  and 
woman  who  believes  in  equal  suffrage. 

If  you  believe  in  the  principle  of  democracy, 
come  into  our  ranks ;  every  one  is  welcome.  Send 
your  name  and  address  to  48  East  34th  Street. 
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for  their  work.  No  suffrage  pennants  appeared 
on  the  automobiles,  the  only  decoration  was  the 
Flag,  no  suffrage  literature  was  distributed;  it 
was  purely  a  patriotic  service.  All  along  the 
line  business  houses,  shops,  restaurants,  stores 
of  every  description  received  the  posters  will- 
ingly.  On  the  lower  East  Side  the  demand 
was  very  large,  and  in  the  First  Assembly 
District,  1,000  posters  were  placed  by  the 
leader,  Mrs.  Fay. 

The  work  was  well  carried  out  in  Brooklyn, 
and  4,600  posters  in  all  were  distributed  and 
three  times  as  many  could  have  been  used  had 
not  the  supply  given  out ;  three  districts  on 
this  account  got  no  posters  at  all. 

From  Richmond  came  the  same  report,  all 
the  posters  were  distributed  throughout  the 
borough,  and  many  more  could  have  been  used. 

Thirty  workers  and  seven  Scouts  attended 
to  the  distribution  in  thevbig  Bronx  section,  and 
placed  all  the  posters  they  could  get,  2,500, 
in  the  most  favorable  localities  of  the  stretch 
of  territory  which  constitutes  the  northern 
part  of  the  city. 

In  Queens,  five  suffragists  and  seven  Boy 
Scouts  covered  the  principal  streets  in  Jamaica, 
Whitestone,  Flushing,  Richmond  Hill,  Long 
Island  City,  Elmhurst,  Corona,  Ridgewood  and 
other  of  the  widely  scattered  parts  of  the  bor¬ 
ough.  The  distances  are  so  great  that  it  re¬ 
quired  pretty  strenuous  work  to  get  over  the 
ground,  but  obedience  to  duty  is  a  suffrage  vir¬ 
tue  and  the  task  was  accomplished. 

Marching  in  the  Parade. 

HE  last  call  to  service  in  the  "Wake  Up 
America”  city  campaign  was  participation 
in  the  parade  on  April  19th.  The  notice  was 
very  short,  committees  (Emergency  and  War 
Service)  did  heroic  work,  response  was  prompt 
and  hearty,  and  on  Lexington  Day  the  suffrage 
contingent  showed  their  devotion  to  country 
by  enduring  a  wait  of  hours,  while  the  infantry 
of  the  city,  from  twelve  years  of  age  upward, 
led  the  van.  But  when  they  at  last  swung  into 
Fifth  avenue,  the  spectators  greeted  their  ap¬ 
pearance  with  genuine  applause.  To  the  strain 
of  the  pibroch  from  the  pipes  of  the  Scotch 
Highland  Band,  the  suffragists,  six  hundred 
strong,  in  perfect  alignment,  with  heads  up  and 
eyes  front,  marched  down  the  avenue,  led  by 
Miss  Ethel  Stebbins,  the  grand  marshal.  Each 
woman  carried  the  national  flag  and  each  wore 
the  suffrage  sash  of  blue,  white  and  yellow, 
which  gave  uniformity  to  the  marchers. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Edey,  carrying  Old  Glory, 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Stratton,  bearing  the  suffrage 
flag,  led  the  first  division.  The  leaders  of  the 
second  division  were  Mrs.  John  Blair,  who  car¬ 
ried  the  American  flag,  and  Mrs.  James  Lees 


Laidlaw,  who  held  aloft  the  suffrage  colors. 
The  marching  suffragists  represented  the  city, 
state  and  national  organizations,  the  entire  staff 
from  National  Headquarters  being  in  line. 
Among  the  marchers  were  Mrs.  Frank  Shuler, 
Miss  Rose  Young,  Mrs.  Raymond  Brown,  Mrs. 
H.  Edward  Dreier,  Mrs.  John  Humphrey  Wat¬ 
kins,  Mrs.  David  R.  Rodger,  Mrs.  F.  Louis 
Slade,  and  the  War  Service  Committee,  the 
Publicity  Committee  of  the  State  Suffrage 
Party,  district  leaders,  district  captains  and 
members. 

The  suffrage  division  came  last  in  the  parade, 
and  covered  the  stretch  from  Sixty-second 
street.  They  continued  their  march  beyond 
the  dismissal  point  to  Washington  Square, 
where  the  supply  automobiles  were  waiting  to 
carry  back  flags  and  regalia.  The  last  lap  of 
the  march  was  without  police  protection,  no 
such  guardianship  was  necessary,  for  an  admir¬ 
ing  throng  of  men  and  women  and  children 
fell  in  behind  the  “Kiltie”  band,  and  served 
as  chaperons  and  potential  protectors. 

The  following  letter  speaks  for  itself: 

MAYOR’S  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
DEFENCE. 

April  21st,  1917. 

Dear  Miss  Balch  : — 

I  want  to  express  to  you  my  personal  regret  for 
the  unavoidable  delay  in  starting  your  division  in 
the  parade,  Thursday,  April  19th. 

Your  contingent  made  a  brave  and  splendid  show¬ 
ing,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  women  bore  the  wait¬ 
ing  so  graciously  and  patiently  as  they  did.  If  you 
allow  me  to  offer  my  warmest  congratulations  and 
sincere  thanks  for  your  hearty  co-operation,  and  with 
many  kind  regards,  I  am, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Elsa  Maxwell, 

Chairman  Entertainment  Committee, 
Mayor’s  Committee  on  National  Defence. 

News  from  the  Boroughs. 
Manhattan. 

Routine  work  has  been  the  feature  of  the 
month’s  activity  in  all  the  districts.  While 
taking  enrollments,  securing  captains,  holding 
district  meetings  are  essential  parts  of  organi¬ 
zation  work,  they  do  not  make  exciting  “copy” 
for  publication.  Nevertheless,  leaders  and 
workers  have  been  on  the  job  and  the  results 
will  be  apparent  later.  The  15th  Assembly 
District  opens  its  new  headquarters  at  2146 
Broadway,  on  the  3rd  inst.  The  district  has 
secured  a  store  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway, 
between  75th  and  76th  Streets,  with  a  large 
plate  glass  show  window,  which  is  a  vision  of 
suffrage  blue,  white  and  yellow,  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Flag  also  in  evidence.  Regular  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  held  here  during  the  campaign. 
The  17th  Assembly  District  held  a  meeting  on 
April  22nd,  at  the  International  School  of 
Languages,  170  W.  93rd  Street,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Paul  presiding.  The  speakers  were  Miss  Olive 
M.  Jones  and  Miss  B.  C.  Howard.  The  ball 
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given  by  the  19th  Assembly  District  at  the 
Hotel  Marseilles,  on  April  11th,  was  success¬ 
ful  as  an  entertainment  and  most  satisfactory 
from  a  financial  point  of  view.  A  rummage 
sale  on  April  27th  added  considerable  to  the 
district  treasury.  Good  work  is  being  done  by 
Mrs.  Fay  in  the  1st  A.  D.,  and  suffrage  is  look¬ 
ing  up.  A  successful  card  party  was  held  on 
April  15th.  A  large  meeting  was  held  at  Clin¬ 
ton  Hall  on  April  21st,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  2nd  A.  D.,  Mrs.  R.  Spivacke  presiding.  The 
moving  picture  reels  belonging  to  the  Party 
were  shown  and  also  the  suffrage  slides.  Music, 
impersonation  and  speaking  were  also  parts  of 
the  program.  The  principal  speech  was  made 
by  Mrs.  Clarice  Margolies  Baright,  a  young 
lawyer  of  the  district,  who  is  candidate  for  judge 
of  the  magistrates’  court. 

Brooklyn. 

The  Borough  has  been  engaged  in  an  in¬ 
tensive  money  raising  campaign,  which  closed 
last  Saturday,  from  which  reports  are  not  at 
hand.  The  11th  Assembly  district  announces 
a  meeting  on  Friday  evening,  the  4th  inst.,  at 
the  Central  Congregational  Church,  Rev.  Dr. 
S.  Parkes  Cadman,  pastor.  The  speaker  will 
be  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Brown.  The  9th  Assembly 
District  held  a  social  meeting  on  April  26th,  at 
Borough  Headquarters.  Mrs.  Edmund  O’Con¬ 
nor  was  hostess  and  Mr.  John  G.  Miller  and 
Miss  Anna  Bird  Stewart  spoke.  A  meeting 
will  be  held  on  the  10th  of  this  month  in  the 
Public  Library  Auditorium,  51st  Street  and  5th 
Avenue.  The  4th  Assembly  District  held  a 
mass  meeting  at  he  Y.  W.  C.  A.  branch,  East¬ 
ern  district,  on  April  25th,  which  was  ad¬ 
dressed  bv  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Bare.  Mrs.  Dreier, 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Mitchell  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Hutt 
will  speak  at  a  meeting  of  the  15th  Assembly 
District  Republican  Club,  on  the  4th,  and  Miss 
Katherine  Devereux  Blake  will  address  the 
Parents’  Association  at  Public  School  No.  84, 
on  the  12th  of  this  month. 

Queens. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Flushing 
Equal  Franchise  Association  was  held  on 
Thursday,  the  12th  of  April.  Miss  Sterling 
and  Miss  Stebbins  of  Manhattan  spoke  on  the 
campaign  of  1917.  There  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance,  and  the  interest  shown  is  a  guarantee 
that  Flushing  women  will  do  their  part  of 
vigorous  work.  On  Thursday,  of  the  same 
week,  the  Flushing  Evening  Journal  issued  a 
suffrage  edition  of  that  paper,  edited  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Equal  Franchise  Association.  A 


feature  of  especial  local  interest  was  the  “12 
objections  answered  by  12  Flushing  women.” 
The  Suffrage  Edition  was  published  in  the 
weekly  paper,  issued  on  Friday.  On  Sunday, 
April  15th,  the  Committee  of  the  Flushing  As¬ 
sociation  for  work  among  the  colored  people, 
held  a  meeting  at  the  Mission  on  Lincoln 
Street.  Mrs.  Fred  Mead  presided.  The  speak¬ 
er  was  Mrs.  Sylvia  Harris,  Brooklyn,  an  Afro- 
American,  a  well  known  temperance  worker. 
So  much  interest  was  shown  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  another  meeting  at  the 
same  place  on  the  last  Sunday  in  May. 

Special  work  has  been  done  in  the  3rd  As¬ 
sembly  District  during  the  month.  Two  can¬ 
vassers  have  been  at  work,  Mrs.  Schwerin,  in 
the  Rockaways,  and  Mrs.  Mainland,  in  Ridge¬ 
wood.  Meetings  scheduled  for  this  month  are 
a  Sunshine  Tea  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Webster 
Williams,  Hollis,  at  2.30  P.M.,  on  the  4th;  a 
suffrage  address  before  the  Flushing  Republi¬ 
can  Club  on  the  3rd,  by  Miss  Helen  Varick 
Boswell ;  a  dance  by  the  Junior  League  of  the 
1st  Assembly  District,  on  the  11th. 

Richmond. 

Staten  Island  has  a  small  troop  of  cavalry  all 
of  its  own,  which  has  just  come  back  after  a 
nine  months’  sojourn  on  the  Mexican  border. 
The  Staten  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
other  organizations  planned  a  warm  reception 
for  the  boys  and  invited  the  Suffrage  Party  to. 
help. 

The  day  on  which  the  troop  arrived  proved 
to  be  the  wettest  of  a  rainy  March.  But,  nothing; 
daunted,  the  officers  of  the  Woman’s  Suffrage 
Party  of  Staten  Island  assembled  with  their 
banners  at  the  ferry  house  and  marched  with 
the  other  organizations  past  the  reviewing 
stand,  between  the  Borough  President  on  the 
one  side  and  the  ranks  of  smiling,  sun-burnt, 
happy  men  on  the  other.  All  sorts  of  plans 
had  been  made  to  make  them  welcome,  but  the 
wise  suffragists,  realizing  the  one  sure  way  to 
reach  the  hearts  of  men,  provided  a  lunch  for 
them,  to  be  served  at  their  headquarters  after 
the  parade.  When  they  rode  into  the  yard, 
wet,  cold,  tired  and  hungry — for  several  hours 
had  been  consumed  in  the  review  and  a  slow 
march  through  the  villages — they  were  greet¬ 
ed  with  a  pervading  odor  of  fresh-made  coffee. 
Many  were  the  expressions  of  joy  over  this, 
the  home-made  sandwiches,  and  the  cakes  of 
"mother’s  make,”  served  by  smiling,  jolly  suf¬ 
frage  girls  and  women,  who  hurried  from  one 
to  another,  urging  them  to  take  "just  one 
more.” 
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This  was  the  only  unusual  suffrage  activity 
on  State  Island  in  March.  There  have  been 
captains’  meetings  and  several  ready-made  au¬ 
diences  have  been  addressed,  and  the  literature 
to  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  business  men 
has  been  sent  out. 

The  election  district  captains  of  the  Suffrage 
Party  in  Tottenville  have  again  bestirred 
themselves  to  raise  money  for  the  Cause.  They 
gave  a  very  successful  moving  picture  show, 
afternoon  and  evening,  on  Friday,  April  13th, 
and  the  proverbial  ill  luck,  which  attends  that 
day  and  date,  was  not  theirs.  They  cleared 
over  forty-five  dollars.  Two  packed  houses 
saw  Mary  Pickford,  interspersed  with  the 
latest  suffrage  slides. 

The  Staten  Island  Suffrage  School  opened 
on  Wednesday,  April  18th.  Judge  Thomas  C. 
Brown,  of  one  of  our  local  courts,  a  practical 
politician,  and  a  good  dyed-in-the-wool  suf¬ 
fragist,  spoke  on  the  Organization  of  Political 
Parties  and  of  Suffrage,  from  the  man’s  point 
of  view.  Miss  M.  Louise  Grant  gave  one  of  her 
inspiring  and  uplifting  talks  on  Current  Events 
in  Suffrage  History,  and  just  as  she  was  finish¬ 
ing,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Suffrage  Party 
came  in  with  an  evenig  paper  quoting  Mrs. 
Catt’s  letter  of  congratulation  to  the  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island, — a  fitting  finish  to  Miss 
Grant’s  talk. 

Five  hundred  posters  for  enlistment  have 
been  put  up  in  the  Assembly  Districts  and  the 
demand  was  so  great  that  we  did  not  have 
enough  to  fill  out. 

There  have  been  three  ready-made  meetings 
in  April,  at  which  the  officers  of  the  party  were 
invited  to  speak.  In  the  month  of  March  nine 
hundred  signatures  were  taken  in  one  Assm- 
bly  District,  and  the  enrollment  for  this  month 
promises  to  exceed  that. 

The  Suffrage  School. 

The  Suffrage  School  will  close  its  session 
this  month  with  a  record  of  excellent  attend¬ 
ance,  great  interest  and  much  benefit  derived 
by  the  faithful  pupils.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  the  enterprise  was  most  successful  in  secur¬ 
ing  speakers  on  organization  and  political 
methods  and  on  current  topics.  Up  to  the 
present  writing  the  most  direct  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  on  political  methods  was  given  by 
Mr.  Maurice  Deiches,  president  of  the  Monon- 
ghahela  Democratic  Club.  Especially  pleasing 
were  Miss  Robert’s  talk  on  Russia  and  Mr. 
Baumgard’s  exposition  of  current  events.  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Forbes  Robertson  Hale’s  class  in 
public  speaking  was,  as  it  always  is,  a  matter 


of  great  enjoyment.  Her  instruction  is  always 
clear  and  incisive,  and  her  “dont’s”  are  inval¬ 
uable  to  those  who  would  speak  in  public  from 
the  suffrage  rostrum,  her  criticisms  are  always 
fair  and  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  mercy. 

On  the  3rd  of  this  month  an  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  held  at  which  Charles  H.  Fay  will 
give  a  lesson  on  organization  and  political 
methods,  at  four  o’clock.  Mrs.  Hale  will  fol¬ 
low  with  instruction  in  public  speaking,  at  half¬ 
past  four,  and  at  five-fifteen  Prof.  John  Dewey 
will  speak  on  current  events.  The  last  session 
will  be  held  on  the  17th,  beginning  at  eight 
o’clock.  Francis  R.  Stoddard,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Hale, 
and  Prof.  William  H.  Shepherd  will  be  the 
speakers,  and  Mrs.  Hale  will  give  her  verdict 
on  the  best  short  speech  made  during  the 
course.  Thanks  are  due  Mrs.  David  Clark 
Balch  for  making  and  carrying  through  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  school. 

A  Chain  of  Suffrage  Gardens. 

HE  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  the  City  of 
New  York  has  started  a  chain  of  suffrage 
gardens  in  the  Bronx,  under  the  management 
of  Mrs.  Louis  Reed  Welzmiller,  Party  Director 
of  the  Borough,  and  one  of  the  vice  chairmen 
of  the  War  Service  Committee.  The  gardens 
are  for  the  most  part  vacant  lots  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bryant  Avenue,  Mrs.  Welzmiller’s  election 
district.  The  largest  of  these,  at  the  corner  of 
Baychester  Avenue  and  Boston  Road,  is  to  be 
known  as  the  “model  garden.”  Five  acres  have 
been  loaned  by  Mr.  George  Cranford,  the 
ground  has  been  already  plowed  and  fertilized 
and  as  soon  as  May  has  established  its  gentle 
reputation  potatoes  and  beans  will  be  planted, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  yield  a  big  crop  in  the 
fall.  Mrs.  Welzmiller  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Apple- 
ton  Palmer,  Borough  Chairman,  will  supervise 
the  gardens,  but  an  experienced  gardener  will 
be  employed  to  direct  the  volunteer  workers. 
The  Boy  Scouts,  under  the  leadership  of  Scout 
Master  D’Antonio,  will  assist  in  the  actual 
work,  and  pupils  of  the  Morris  High  School 
are  also  enlisted  as  workers.  A  flag  of  yellow, 
blue  and  white,  the  suffrage  colors,  will  float 
from  a  flag  staff,  and  a  large  sign  will  inform 
the  passers-by  that  this  is  the  “Garden  of  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  the  City  of  New 
York.” 


FLO  WER-S 

QUR  flowers  are  sent  in  fresh  every  day.  Our  facil¬ 
ities  and  experience  enables  us  to  produce  the 
most  artistic  work.  We  send  flowers  anywhere. 
Yellow  and  blue  flowers  a  specialty. 

phon k  H.  H.  BURNS,  Florist 

8026  Plaza  509  Madison  Ave.,  at  53d  Street,  N.  Y. 
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“The  Crowning  Attribute  of  Lovely  Woman 
is  Cleanliness.” 


NAIAD  DRESS  SHIELDS 

add  the  final  assurance  of  cleanliness. 

FREE  FROM  RUBBER 

Can  be  quickly  sterilized  in  boiling  water. 
All  styles  and  sizes  to  fit  every  requirement. 
Regular,  Full  Dress,  Shirt  Waist  are  made 
in  flesh  color.  Guarantee  with  every  pair. 

Naiad  Waterproof  Sheeting  for  the 
nursery  and  hospital. 

The  C.  E.  Conover  Co.,  Mfrs.,  101  Franklin  St.,  N.  Y* 
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Neckwear 
for  Spring 

|  A  fresh  importation  of  Neckwear  including 
1  hand-embroidered  Net,  Organdie  and  Hand- 
1  kerchief  Linen  Collars  in  new  shapes  and 
|  styles,  $3.95  up  to  25.00 

I  Georgette  Crepe  Collars  in  new  shapes, 
hand-embroidered,  $1.50,  1.95,  2.50  up  to  9.50. 

Stocks  and  Jabots,  Net  and  Lace,  $1.75,  2.25 

3.50  up  to  25.00. 

Colored  Organdie  Sets,  trimmed  with  Val 
Lace,  $4.95  to  5.95. 

Guimpes  and  Vestees  of  Net,  Organdie  and 
Georgette  Crepe,  $1.50,  2.95,  4. 95  to  15.00. 

Boas 

Ostrich  Boas,  22  inches  to  45  inches,  $5.95,  8.50 

12. 50  to  25.00 

Maline  Rjuffs,  $1.50  up  to  5.95. 

Marabou  Collars  and  Stoles,  $2.95  to  15.00. 
Orders  by  Mail  Given  Special  Attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


Why  is  the  UNDERWOOD 

The  Most  Popular  of 
Typewriters  ? 


he  best  typist  you  know 
has  the  answer. 

Will  Eventually  Buy ” 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Woman  Voter  when  writing  or  patronizing  our  advertisers. 


Prompt  Delivery  Free 

Anywhere  in  the  United  States 


FUR  STORAGE— Dry  Cold  Air  Improved  Method 

FURS  REMODELLED  AND  REPAIRED  at  floderate  Prices 


Women’s  Summer  Silk  Dresses 

OF  GEORGETTE  CREPE,  FOULARD,  SATIN  OR  CREPE  DE  CHINE 


624.  Afternoon  Gown  of  Georgette 
crepe,  in  white,  flesh,  light  gray,  tan, 
navy,  French  blue  or  black;  deep  sailor 
collar  and  vestee  embroidered  with 
beads;  full  skirt  with  deep  tuck. 

Sizes  34  to  44  bust.  Special  18>50 


626.  Afternoon  Gown  of  foulard  silk 
and  Georgette  crepe,  in  navy  and  white 
or  black  and  white,  blouse  of  self-col¬ 
ored  Georgette  over  foulard  underbod¬ 
ice,  white  vestee;  foulard  skirt,  with 
Georgette  tunic  bordered  with  foulard. 
Sizes  34  to  44  bust.  Special  29.50 


628.  Two-piece  Shirtwaist  Dress  of 

washable  satin  or  crepe  de  chine, 
in  white,  navy  or  black,  fine  cluster 
pleated  blouse,  turned-back  cuffs, 
pleated  skirt  finished  with  tucks,  fas¬ 
tened  in  front,  pearl  buttons. 

Sizes  34  to  44  bust.  Special  29.50 


PARIS 
4  Rue  Martel 


Jrankltn  Simon  &  Go. 

A  Store  of  Individual  Shops 

Fifth  Avenue,  37th  and  38th  Streets,  New  York 


LONDON 
29  Jewin  Crescent 


In  ordering  any  of  these  Women’s  Summer  Dresses  be  sure  to  mention  The  Woman  Voter. 


